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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The steam ship Columbia, captain Judkins, ar- 
rived at Boston, on the 19th instant. She left Li- 
verpool on the 4th. 

No news of greatimportance. The press of Eng- 
land appears to have been discussing the McLeod 
question with a great deal of ardor. 

The arrival of. the packet ship Patrick Henry, 
with general Harrison’s address, and of the Britan- 
nia, With despatches for the British government, 
tended to allay a most feverish excitement which 
had prevailed in all classes, and our last advices 
show a much better feeling towards this country, 
and a rapid advance in the noney market. 

The Great Western was not to sail till the 8th.— 
She was at first ordered to call at Halifax, from fear 
of difficulties arising between this country and 
England. Theintention of calling at Halifax was re- 
linquistied in consequence of the peaceable advices 
recently received froin the United States. 

_ The greatest anxiety prevailed in England at the 
time of the departure of the Columbia at the non- 
arrival of the steam ship president; fearful anticipa- 
lions were entertained that she had met with some 
serious acvident. 

The Britannia arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday 
the 13th ult. in 15 days from this port. 

_ The packet ship Patrick Henry, capt. Delano, ar- 
rived at Liverpool on Wednesday, after a remarka- 
bly rapid passage of 15 days and 10 hours. She left 
that city on the 8th inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M. and teok 
pilot off Liverpool on the morning of the 24th, at 5 
A.M. [London Times. 

The Times of the 2d instant, says, “government 
received despatches froin Mr. Fox by the same 
steamer which brought out letters and papers, and 
these despatches leave no doubt of an amicable and 
inmediate settlement between the United States 
aud Great Britain as far as regards the question of 
McLeod. Mr. Fox had received a communi 
Cation to that effect from the American govern- 
Wa couched in the most conciliatory language.— 
mau the public mind may be at rest on this 
3 The Morning Chronicle of the same date says, 
Pre news from the United States, by the Britannia 
tees inay be looked upon in a two-fold charac- 
i itical and commercial. In regard to the 
sail le contents are considered very favorable, 
a le best evidence of that is, that the funds have 
eunitad consequence 4 per cent. The only points 
ner af a to be at issue now are, the time and man- 
mags IcLeod’s liberation, for ali fears for his sale- 
¥, or indeed conviction, are at an end. 
not € commercial intelligence from America is 

80 gratifying as the political. The money mar- 


cet was itali 
. Was very much depressed; capitalists represent- 


43 desirous to limit their liabilities, and the mas- 
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an view, however, that when the Brilannia sail- 
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ed the Americans were not aware thatthe bills 
drawn up on the three London houses by the Bank 
of the United States had been accepted—we may 
reasonably look for some revival of confidence and 
appearance of better things when this shall have be- 
coine known.” , 
An extraordinary excitetnent appears to have pre- 
vailed previous to the arrival of the Britannia, but 
it will be seen by these extracts from the leading 


7} London papers, that this panic had ceased imme- 


diately after her news became known. 

A large meeting is announced to take place in 
Glasgow soon, which will embrace the broad gene- 
ral question of the duties on every description of 
goods and produce imported into the United King- 
dom, including, of course, the duties levied upon 
corn and provisions. 

It is now stated that sir William Parker will suc- 
ceed admiral Elliot in China. 

FRANCE. 

Anarchical.movement. The French government 
received the following telegraphic despatch from 
Marseilles, March 24th. 

“Prefect of the Boushes du Rhone to the minislers of 
the interior. 

‘Some anarchists of the lowest class attemptec a 
movement last night; we were on our guard. From 
12 to 15 individuals, most of them bearers of arms 
and cartridges, have been arrested. Justice is mak- 
ing inquiries. Every thing is perfectly tranquil. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Land offices. 

Garret Elkin, register of the land office at Sprig- 
field, Illinois, vice Marvellous Eastham. 

John Beard, receiver of public moneys at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, vice Ambrose Whitlock, (ap- 
pointed in the place of Marks Crume), who de- 
clines the appointment. 

Surveyors general. 

William Pelham, for the state of Arkansas. 

Bevjamin A. Ludlowe, for the district south of 
Tennessee. 

Attorneys of the United States. 

George C. Bates, for Michigan. 

Balie Peyton, for eastern district of Louisiana. 

Joshua A. Spencer, for northern district of New 
York. 

Marshal. 

Silas M. Stilwell, to be marshal of the United 

States for the southern district of New York. 
Collector. 

Willis H. Arnold, collector of the customs for the 

district of Pearl river, Mi. vice Isaac W. Jewett. 





Consus. The president has recognized thie fol- 
lowing consuls and vice consuls to the U. States, 
viz: 

Moses Patten consul of Texas for the port of 
Bangor, in the state of Maine. 

James Winthrop Andrews consul of Greece for 
the port of Boston and its dependencies, in the 
state of Massachusetts. 

John Lucius Hedley, vice consul of Portugal at 
Charleston, in and for the state of South Carolina. 

Lawrence A. Edmondston vice consul of Sar- 
dinia, for the state of South Carolina, to reside at 
Charleston. 





Titite! May not the good people of this repub- 
lic be spared from an idle controversy in regard to 
the appellation by which the person now at tle head 
of its executive department shall be designated? — 
The Richmond Enguirer took occasion conspicu- 
ously to style Mr. Tyler as the “acting president.”” 
The National Intelligencer insists that the vice pre- 
sident in case of the death of the president, suc- 
ceeds, under the provisions of the constitution to 
the appellation of, as well as to the powers and 
duties of, “president of the United States.” The 
New York Post takes part with the Enquirer, and 
refuses to allow that Mr. Tyler is ‘‘the president.”’ 
The editur of the Enquirer reiterates, that he is 
willing to allow Mr. Tyler ‘‘all the powers and du- 
ties of the office—full powers, and all its duties.— 
He may ride upon the top of his commission—but 
after all, he does not succeed to the title of “presi- 
dent of the United States,”’ and promised his read- 
ers more upon tle subject as soon as they have 
leizure! 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE PRESI- 
DENT, WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 

Amongst the papers which now daily reach us 
from the various sections of this union, we yet open 
many that contain president Harrison’s inaugural 
address, and accounts of the enthusiasm with which 
he was hailed on his arrival at the capitol to assume 
one of the most clevated positions in all the circle 
of human authority; and the next paper which we 
open is surrounded with all the habilaments of 
mourning, and its pages filled with melancholy tes- 
timonials of a bereaved people, mourning their de- 
parted chief. We have received a number ofurgent 
requests already, to register those public expres- 
sions. It must be obvious to all, that our limits 
can afford but a mere specimen of what has been ut- 
tered from almost every community and association 
in the union—sufficient will be given from which, 
in the far future, a correct idea may be formed of 
how this people respect the man of their choice, 
and how deeply they lament his loss. 

The few members of gen. Harrison’s family that 
were remaining in Washington, departed from the 
city yesterday. The sympathies of a nation will 
follow therm, and as soon as that nation can express 
its disposition through the constitutional channels, 
we trust the family of gen. Harrison will receive a 
testimony more substantial than words. 

A letter from Cincinnati says: Mrs. Harrison 
had reached that city on her way to Washington 
the morning on which the intelligence of the presi- 
dent’s death reached there. Her bereavement has 
been sad indeed—but she bears it, I am informed, 
better than, in her infirin state of health, could have 
been hoped. Most of her family are near her, to 
support and comfort her, and if the sympathy of a 
whole nation can avail, we may hope that her loss 
will not be altogether irreparable. 

Gen. Harrison and his wife. A touching remi- 
niscence connected with a visit made by the voca- 
list, Mr. Russell, to North Bend last summer, ig 
givenin the New York Express. 

The sweet singer, like every other friend, found 
a warm welcome at the hospitable mansion of ge- 
neral Harrison. Among the songs sung was a 
plaintive domestic one, happy in its tho’ts and 
touching in its language, entitled ‘My Old Wife.” 
The language was strikingly adapted to the hap- 
py life and loves of general Harrison and his “old 
wife,” both of whom found in the society of each 
other the most perfect happiness which it is poss:- 
ble to enjoy. The music was overpowering at 
the time, recalling as it did the events of years of 
uninterrupted domestic bliss. Mrs. Harrison wept 
like a child, and as tears are contagious when the 
fountains of sympathy are not dried up, the hus- 
band of the ‘told wife’”’ could not refrain from weep- 
ing also. Theremark of Mrs. Harrison in excuse 
for what she deemed a woman’s weakness, was the 
dread of change, which of necessity must come—a 
change of residence from North Bend to Wash- 
ington, and in a change of condition from the hum- 
bie citizen superintending his farm, to the president 
of a nation, with the cares and responsibilities of 
government upon his shoulders. ‘*I wish,” said 
Mrs. H. ‘‘that my husband’s friends had left him 
where he is, happy and contented in retirement.’’ 
General Harrison’s heart, in the hour of social 
quiet, surrounded by the remnant of his family, re- 
sponded to the sentiment, and doubtless felt the 
vanity of all things earthly. Alas, how fully have 
been the dark forebodings of the wife realized! 
She who a week since was “the good old wife,” 
is now the lone widow, and before the eyes of the 
reader are fixed upon the paragraph we write, re- 
lating the simple story of a pious and good woman, 
hers are filled with tears at the loss of one dearer to 
her than life. How often will the recollection of 
the wish we have named return to her, and how 
many and painful will be the regrets that husband 
and wife, who had lived so long and so happily to- 
gether, were separated in the hour of death. 

“There is a tear for all who die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave; 
But NaTIONS swell the funeral cry, 

And triumph weeps above the brave.” 

A nation now swells the funeral cry forthe dead, 
We hope the general mourning of the nation, the 
sympathies and prayers of the people, will be re- 
membrances for the consolation of “*the good old 


| wile” of the deceased patriot who has left us. 
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The last scene. One of the most affecting inci- 
dents of the interment of our late venerated chief 
magistrate occurred at the moment those who had 
deposited his remains in the vault ascended from it. 
His devoted friends, gov. Chambers and col. Todd, 
stepped frem the family circle of mourners—de- 
scended into the vault—stood by his coffin. Thus, 
as it were, literally descending into the grave with 
the man by whose side they had stood in the field 
of battle, in the hour of deadly conflict—to whose 
support and aid, in the day of his adversity, they 
had rallied in the feelings of their affection, with 
unflinching firmness and untiring zeal. 

None had rejoiced more sincerely in his triumph, 
or participated more largely in his confidence. 
They watched over him with more than brotherly 
affection in health—stood by his bedside and admi- 
nistered to his wants in his last moments—closed 
his eyes in death—mourned over his lifeless body, 
and descended with it to place of final rest. ‘The 
manly tears which stood upon their faces as they 
ascended from the vault bespoke their conscious- 
ness that their intercourse with the friend they 
loved had closed forever! 

This affecting example of gov. Chambers and 
col. Todd was immediately followed by the rela- 
tives of the deceased, by president Tyler, and each 
of his cabinet, and by ex-president Adams, and 
some others who were present. Need I picture 
the moral sublimity of the scene? 

AN EYE WITNESS. 

The public feeling. As a steamboat was about 
leaving Wheeling, crowded with passengers, a 
heartless man observed that he regarded the presi- 
dent’s death as a public blessing.’ The remark 
startled those who heard it, and, for a time, deep 
silence was the only answer which was made. At 
length a man, venerable in appearance and years, 
in a voice stifled with grief, said, such wanton 
levity was not consistent with a true American, 
and that he would not travel with any one who 
could so speak, All the passengers concurred in 
this opinion, and the heartless wretch was ordered 
on shore as being unfit to associate with men 

{ Cincinnati Repubiican. 

Gen. Harrison’s last letter. On Saturday the 10th 
inst. a hardy, weather beaten, but very respectable 
looking seaman presented himself tothe collector, at 
the custom house, aud inquiring for Mr. Cuitis, 
said, “general Harrison told ine to give this letter 
into your own hand. He told me to give his kind 
respects to Mr. Curtis, and said Mr. Curtis was his 
friend, and would be my friend.”” Mr. Curtis open- 
ed the letter, and found it to be, from its date, one 
of the last, if not the very /ast letter, written by gen. 
Harrison. It bears date of the day when his illness 
commenced. The reader will see, froin a perusal 
of it, that amidst all the cares and troubles of his 
high position, he was true to the humblest of his old 
friends. Tucker says the general made him come 
to the dinner table with the great folks, and when 
he hesitated and intimated that he had better go be- 
low for his dinner, the general said, “Tucker you 
and Ihave been shipmates, and a long time to- 
gether. You are an honest man; come and eat your 
dinner with me, and come -here again {to-morrow 
morning and get your breakfast with me.” 

Tucker says the general invited him to stay in 
Washington, and told him he would take care of 
him, but his wife and children being in New York, 
Tucker preferred to return. He says gen. H. fol- 
lowed him into the grounds on the east side of the 


white house, and then walked with him arm-in arin, 


that the general had no hat on, and when ‘Tucker 
adverted to his liability to take cold, he waived the 
remnark by saying he was already unwell. Having 
received the letter from the general, Tuckersays he 
followed him to the door, and shook him by the 
hand, saying, ‘go to my friend Mr. Curtis, and after 
you have been to him, don’t forget to write to me 
that you and your wife and children are happy 
again.” 

Tucker says he had no money to come bome by 


land, but he did not let the general know that, for 


he knew he would give it to him in a minute, and 
he did not wish to take money from the good old man 
who had been so kind to him. And so ‘Tacker went 
on board the schooner L. L. Sturgis, at Alexandria, 
and worked his passage home to New York. When 
he came to the custom house be had not been ashore 


thirty minutes, and having first heard the sad news | 
of the death of his kind benefactor as he passed up ‘he { 
| the senate and house of assembly of the state, the 


the old slip dock, the abundant tears that fell down 
his hardy cheek testified that his is no ungrateful 
heart. | 
We are glad to hear that Mr. Curtis immediately 
appointed Mr. Tucker an inspector of the customs. 
[N. Y. Com. Adver. 
Washingion, 26th March, 1841. 
“DEAR srRi--The bearer hereof, Mr. Thomas 
Tucker, a veteran seaman, came with me from Car- 








thagena, asthe mate of the brig Montidia, in the 
year 1829. In an association of several weeks Lim- 
bibed a high opinion of his character—so much so 
that (expressing a desire to leave the sea) J invited 
him to come to North Bend and spend the remain- 
der of his days with me. Subsequent misfortunes 
prevented his-doing so, as he was desirous to bring 
some money with him to commence farming opera- 
tions. His bad fortune still continues, having been 
several times shipwrecked within a few years. He 
says that himself and family are now in such a situ- 
ation that the humblest ewployment would be ac- 
ceptable to him, and I write this to recommend him 
to your favorable notice. I am persuaded that no 
one possess, in a higher degree, the virtues of fideli- 
ty, honesty and indefatigable industry, and, I might 
add, of indomitable bravery, if that was a quality 
necessary for the kind of employmnent he seeks.— 
Yours very truly, W. H. HARRISON, 

‘‘Edward Curlis, esq. collector, &c. New York.” 

An incident in the New York procession. The N. 
York Sun says: «Very creditable to the respected 
consuls of England and France, was the method 
adopted by thein to attest their sympathy with the 
citizens of this republic in their late national be- 
reavemert. ‘These two gentlemen, we are glad to 
notice, appeared in the ranks of the great funeral 
procession, each bearing the furled flag of his re- 
spective country, shrouded inecrape. It was a hap- 
py incident, and one well calculated to promote 
that good feeling between the citizens of this re- 
public and the governments represented by these 
gentlemen which now exists, and we hope always 
will exist, and never cease to strengthen with its 
age.” 

Gen. Harrison and judge Burnet. At the meeting 
of the committee in Cincinnati to agree upon suita- 
ble measure to express the public feelings on the 
melancholy occasion of gen, HARRISON’s death, a 
motion was made and unanimously adopted, that 
judge Burner be requested to deliver the eulogy 
upon the late president. The judge was present 
being chairman of the committee. He declined the 
request, and “never,”’ says the Cincinnati Republi- 
can, ‘did we witness deeper feeling or listen to truer 
eloquence than in the remarks he made.” “1 can- 
not accept,” said he, “I could not speak. I knew 
Harrison forty-six years ago; he was a brother to 
me then; we have been brothers ever since; our hearts 
were knit together, and I would choke were I to 
attempt to speak of him. He isthe last of the little 
band who started this city. I am alone now, all 
alone, and I cannot talk of my friend. I cannot.” 
And the manly tears fell down bis cheeks, and the 
sobs which were heard coming alike from the aged 
and the young of both parties totd the deep sympa- 
thy which all felt. The scene was touching. It 
overcaine all who witnessed it. 

MAINE. A great and honorable tribute. The 
members of the legislature of Maine went to the 
fountain bead of all goodness to find consolation for 
the loss of the beloved chief magistrate of the na- 
tion. The governor sent a suitable message to the 
legislature announcing the melancholy event, and 


and services of the illustrious dead. In joint meet- 
ing, also, the following order was adopted, eredita- 
ble alike to the state and the legislature: 

Ordered, That in view of the death of WitLIaAm 
Henry Harrison, president of these U. States 
the two branches of the legislature immediately 
alter their adjournment, will repair to one of the 
ineeting houses of this town, and attend prayers, 
that this dispensation of Divine Providence may 
have its proper influence upon the people of thi; 
stafe and of the nation. 

New Yorx. funeral honors. 
Albany, partaking of the general sorrow for the 
nation’s bereavement, solemnized the event on 
Friday by a funeral procession. Though the day 
was rendered unpropitious by falling rain, it did 
not interrupt the formation of the procession or 
materially diminish the number of those who par- 
ticipated in the mourntul ceremonies. The day 
was ushered in by the firing of a federal salute, and 
the tolling of the bells of all the churches; the of- 
fices and places of public resort and most of the 
stores were dressed in deep mourning; the national 
flag, shrouded in crape, bung from the principal 
hotels, and was displayed at half mast froin the 











capitol, the public buildings and the various ship 
ping in the harbor. The governor and his suite, 


| municipal councils of Albany and city and county 
| Officers, all the military companies, and civil and 
mechanical associations of all descriptions, turned 
| out in great numbers on the occasion, swelling the 
procession to upwards cf a mile in jength, which 
'moved through the principal streets of the city, 
| with slow and solemn music, arrayed in the insig- 
nia of deep and heartlelt sorrow, to the church 





resolutions were adopted, commemorating the name | 


“he citizens of 
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which had been selected for the performance of the 
religious exercises. After the conclusion of thega 
ceremonies, a eulogium on the life, character ay, 
virtues of the deceased president was pronounce, 
by the rev. Dr. Sprague, which is described ag a 
masterly effort, replete with interest, eloquence anq 
pathos, and well calculated, on an oceasion ¢, 
fraught with all that could touch the feelines or 
awaken the sensibilities of the soul, to enchain an 
audience in deep and breathless attention, and aq. 
monish all present of the vanity of earthly ereat. 
ness and the folly of human hopes. 

_ The torch light procession. This novel and most 
Imposing part of the obsequies in honor of the jj. 
lustrious dead, says the Albany Evening Journa| 
took place on Saturday evening. It was arranged 
under the auspices and direction of the firemen, of 
Albany—ever ready at the call of duty or patrioj- 
ism. The procession was composed of members of 
the different companies, in their firemen’s dregs 
accompanied by a full band of music, and bearinc 
the funeral urn covered with its pall—the Whole 
illuminated by the light of upwards of 600 torches. 
It passed through the principal streets of the city 
between 8 and 10 o’clock. The night was still ayq 
very dark; and the effect produced by the long ar- 
ray of mourners at that usual hour—the funeral em. 
blems—the solemn music, and the strong red glare 
of the torches, revealing from the gloom and light. 
ing up with picturesque effect the houses and 
crowds of spectators which thronged the windows 
as they passed, left an impression which will not 
soon be effaced from the memory of those who be. 
held the scene. 

This striking and effective testimonial of the grief 
of the people for the lamented Harrison fitly closed 
the week which the tidings of his death had render- 
ed indeed a period of heaviness and mourning, 

The procession. The New York Evening Post 
says—The funeral procession on Saturday, in honor 
of the nemory of the late president, was composed, 
it is estimated, of about thirty thousand persons, 
All the military of this city and of Brooklyn, ail the 
publie bodies, all the charitable societies, sailors 
from the navy yard, the fire department, and a 
great number of citizens took part in the solemn 
ceremony. Although the day was stormy, a larger 
concourse of persons were seldom, if ever, assem. 
bled here on any occasion. The streets were lined on 
both sides, wherever the procession moved, by mul- 
titudes of men, women and children, who during 
the whole of the storm, continued to keep their 
places. Owing to the lateness of thé hour at whicii 
the itnmense body reached the Park, the funeral 
oration by chancellor Frelinghuysen, was obliged 
to be postponed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. In the Lancusler Examiner, 
we find among the names of the speakers who ai- 
dressed the meeting called by the mayor of that city 
on the melancholy occasion, that of senator Buchan 
an—of whom the account says: “Owing to his pe- 
culiar position we were particularly pleased will 
the sentiments of the honorable James Buchanan. 
He was truly eloquent, and spoke not only as a 
statesman and patriot should speak on such an oc- 
casion—but as a repulican—a true hearted Ame- 
rican.” 

MARYLAND. The Baltimore coinmittee of ar- 
rangements for paying public honors due to the 
memory of the late president of the United States 
unanimously voted to request chief justice Taney 
to deliver the oration on the occasion. From the 
following reply it will be seen that be has been ne- 
cessarily obliged to decline the invitation: 

Ballimore, April 15, 1841. 

GENTLEMEN: I sincerely regret that it is notin 
my power to comply with the wishes of the cot- 
mittee, in delivering an oration at the celebration 
of the funeral obsequies of the lamented general 
Harrison, late president of the United States. Bul 
1 ain only now recovering from an illness uncel 
which I suffered during the late winter, and have 
not the physical strength to deliver an oration to 4 
crowded audience. Iam ready, however, to unite 
most cordially with my fellow citizens of Baili- 
more, in paying the honors so justly due to the me 
mory of the distinguished dead, in any other state 
in which the committee may think it proper !? 
| place me. I ain, gentlemen, with high respect aud 
regard, R. B. TANEY. | 
| ‘To Samuel Moore, S. C. Leakin, James Carros 
|Z. Collins Lee, and Coluinbus O’Donnell, esqs. 

JonaTHAN MeneptrH, esq. has accepted the 
invitation to deliver the funeral oration on Moucay 
next. 

Vrrainra. A tribute lo the memory of the lute 
president. Ata meeting of the citizens of Ric” 
inond, convened at Trinity church on Thursday: 
the Sthinst. general Wm. Lambert, mayor of the 








; . ‘ “an ford 
city, was called to the chair, and G. W. Munior’ 
appointed secretary. 
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of the ” ‘Ca eaten of Mr. B. W. Leigh, the following} survived till the end of their terms, but now are all | union in the loss of WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
thes 2 d resolution was unanimously adopted:|no more. Three of the others are still living. late president of the United States; of whom an 
Pr and pa of Richmond assembled in general; It is more wonderful, indeed, that more of them | untimely,death has bereaved a grateful and admir- 
meeet ae on oceasion of the lamented death of Wix-| have not perished in office, than that gen. Harrison | ing country, at a moment of deep interest to her 
as a me wry Harrison, late president of the| should be the first to die. The regret at his death | prosperity, her institutions, and her destinies, after 
re and ms aos s, all hearts uniting in the desire to pay | comes, perhaps, with a more awful force, on account | a life crowded by illustrious services, and adoraed 
On go United o . “ei to the memory of the chosen chief| of its singularity. by virtues at once elevated and endearing; a life 
NES or merited ae the people, are sensible that they can- Georaia. The painful news reached Savannah, | long enough for glory, but, alas! too short for hope. 
ain an magistrate Gectuat ye es such honors, than by| (Georgia), on the morning of the 8th inst. and pro- 2. Resolved, That the heart-felt condolence of 
id ad. _ we . thus publicly, the respect, veneration | duced a like sensation among all classes of citizens. this meeting be tendered to the family of the de- 
preat- par yey a bore him, while living; their grateful] A public meeting was held, judge Wayne, of the ceased; in whose hearts the memory of his domes- 
; as of his exalted civic and private virtues, so| supreme court, presiding, at which resolutions were | tic virtues lies enshrined, and who need not the 

ig signally manifested throughout his life, and of his adopted expressive of the public feeling under the splendor of his public character to enhance either 
ihe i ninent and distinguished public services; and their | national calamity, and of sympathy for the bereav- | their love or their grief. vie be 
muroal, a for the awful dispensation of Providence, | ed family under the affliction. A committee was| 3. Resolved, That the blow which, in the death 
ranged cal ih so suddenly removed him from the high| also appointed to select a citizen to pronounce a of president Harrison, has stricken the whole na- 
men of stations to which he had been recently called by the| eulogy on the life and character of the deceased, | tion, falls with peculiar severity on the hearts of 
atriot. well-earned coufidence of his country, and bereav-| and to make the necessary arrangements for the oc- the people of the District of Columbia; who had 
bers of ed the people of his firmness, moderation, patriot-|casion. The city council of Savannah also took found in him, not a ruler that “felt power and for- 
ig ism and wisdom, in the administration of their af-| order on the melancholy subject. Premising that} got right,’ but a father and a friend; a chief magis- 
eating fairs: the death of president Harrison wasa national cala-| trate who regarded all within his power as being 
Whole — . ly, That the citizens of Bich-| mity, to be felt and acknowledged by all, without| under his protection; and who, in the face of the 
orches, Resolved, aLaaaied. al th 5 106s and they re- | distinction of party, and that a meeting of the citi- | world, officially proclaimed the rights of the peo- 
he city mond here ory at il ae Lite shall fake. zens was about to be held, the council reso!ved {| ple of the District of Columbia as American citi- 
till and commend that a sig ah i het ‘no | that the board would cordially unite with the citi-| zens. 
‘j ut on and wear the usual badge of mourning | Mat t : # ‘ ’ : 
ONS ar- peivage : lead. for one month zens in such action on the subject as should be de-| 4. Resolved, That, amid their anguish for the 
ral em- for the cog “0 , ptm _ termined on by them. loss of their paternal president, the citizens of this 
d glare And then the mee ‘TM LAMBERT pres’t Onto. Referring to the death of president Har-| District are soothed by the reflection that the go- 
| light. 5 W. Munford, sec’ : | rtson, the Cincinnati Gazette of the 10th says— | vernment is to be administered by Joun TYLER, 
es and Fa Geo. ones, pe il a the city of Richmond ‘‘We have never before seen the hand of sorrow| who, while a senator of the United States, proved 
indows —e The ee pcg hat» 1 st fier an pre ro Hate | laid so heavily upon any community, as it has been! himself their constant, enlightened and efficient 
vill not [ee also passed ig f; + etn, | ee ie ne: ta upon this for the past two days. Yesterday in par-| friend; and who more recently avowed, publicly 
bo be- . pens therefore: That ae respectfully re-| ticular, after the tidings of the nation’s bereavement | and emphatically, his solicitude for their welfare. 
4 yb ae roa tallow | citizens. to set apart Fri-| had been circulated over the entire city by the] 5. Resolved, That, as the whigs of Washington, 
he grief mg = =commel on e f th sent month, as a day of | newspapers, the evidences of adeep and poignant} together with the whigs of the other cities of the 
closet a ty: ee d th t tea po vedenit they “of all detio. grief were visible in all countenances. The cala-} District, were among the first to raise a voice for 
render- ge mourning, we ca he beationtad Bold on that | mity which has thrown the whole union into mourn- | “Harrison, TYLER and REFORM,” so it becomes 
ng. me = minations O° echt a me i thei sespéctive places ‘ing, here comes witha peculiar shock, not only|us to be foremost in adjuring, as we now do, most 
ig Post fim day, at Iboc ok ligious services as hide shite | tonehing every heart, but entering every dwelling, | respectfully, but most earnestly, our political bre- 
nhonor JP — of worship, Aeis 5 cies echeas iecasten Bes A Ben dispensing gloom abont every hearth. We have|thren in the several states to rally around the stan- 
nposed, fm cee appropre “ " : v7 fe]. | lost not inerely a great and distinguished country- | dard of the constitution in the novel and interesting 
persons, 4 2. Resolved, Spey ie co  qaancuil all . tae rer man, but a citizen, an associate, a friend, a brother;| trial to which it is subjected; and to give their 
»allthe Pe low citizens on that day, a A M. til SPM one endezred to us by qualities but seldom found | unanimous, vigilant, energetic support to the admi- 
sailors JR business from the hours of 10, A. M. until 2, P. M.| ited in the same bosom, and grappled to our hearts | nistration of president TyLER, on whom the man- 
, and a 3 3. Resolved, That the president of the common ty teedllections. that. will go witteds to one tombe. {tid of the ilidsitionl’ and belied EE aumiauae ee 
solemn ? council be requested to transmit a copy of the fore. Yesterday most of our chctee Wer’ cheied-seattaien’ 
a larger 3 going preamble and Ari wer 3 ie dai arm of labor rested—bells tolled at intervals through- 6. Resolved, That inthe signal ability with which 
assem. "mayors of the borough of Norfolk and town of Pe-| | the day—tminute guns were fired—our public] president TyLer, a favorite son of the ancient and 
lined on » tersburg. ; schools were dismissed—and our city was given up/ glorious commonwealth of Virginia, has heretofore 
by mul. FB = We have given the very full and graphie account) 19 an expression, felt keenly, and openly indulged of | discharged various high political trusts; in the prin- 
) during of general Harrison’s funeral at Washington, from profoundest sorrow. ciples on which he was elected to the vice presi- 
ep their the National Intelligencer, The fiual destination)" Ai classes partake in this feeling, yet ell bow| dency; in his prompt and cordial invitation to pre- 
it whicl of his remains most probably awaits the wishes and) snimissively to the inscrutable dispensation, of|sident HAnrison’s wise and patriotic cabinet to 
funeral decision of his distressed family. One rumor Is,) Him who chastens whoin he loves. continue their services; in his proved republican- 
obliged that they will be brought to his native seat of} jiicuigan. The intelligence of the death of the | ism; in his lofty honor; and in the purity of his life, 
Berkely, in this state: another, that they will be/jate presrpent first reached the city of Detroit, on | this meeting finds full assurance that the momen- 
raminer, carried to North Bend. — [ Richmond Enq. Saturday, the 10th inst. at 1 o’clock, by the steam-|tous trust devolving on him will be administered 
who at- The Richinond Enquirer of Luesday, thus an-} boat Gen. Scott, which entered the port from the| ably and faithfully, with loyalty to the whig princi- 
that cily nounced the event: 7 ; lake, with her flags at half mast. The melancholy | ples that have brought him into power, and with 
Buchan Deuth of the president of the United States. A intelligence, was soon spread over the city, and the | adherence to the administrative policy to which his 
) his pe- new and extraordinary event has come to darken} oo:eo and public offices were at once closed, and a} predecessor stood pledged; and, to express all our 
ed will the annals of our country. The struggle is over, heavy gloom settled upon the countenances of all| fond hopes and unfaltering convictions ina single 
uchanan, and William Henry Harrison, in the 69th year of bis| the Citizens. The flags above the capitol and the| phrase, that Tyzer, like Harrison, will be the 
ily as a age, sleeps wilh bis fathers! Although this vene-| colors of the shipping were lowered to half mast,| “PRESIDENT OF THE PEOPLE.” 
} ati OC- rable man, the president of the United States by a wh:le the church bells were tolled in mournful uni- On motion of Mr. M. Saint Clair Clarke, it was 
cd Anes great majority, was not our choice, yet we f2-| con with the feelings of the community. unanimously resolved, That the proceedings of this 
spect him for his military services—we respect) pyblic meeting in Washington. The following | meeting be published in the several whig newspa- 
e of ar- him for his love of country—we esteem him for his} notice having been circulated in the city, in hand-| pers of the District of Columbia. 
ve to the kind heart and his social qualities. His sudden loss | pijjs) on Thursday, the Sth of April, viz: WALTER JONES, chairman. 
d States comes upon the nation as an event, full of regret,) «General Winttam HENRY HARRISON, the pa-| Rorert FArnyam, as 
e Taney ull of profound themes for moralizing upon the in-| ¢pjo¢ president of the United States and the great} Grorace Wavrrerson, sec ree 
‘rom the stability of all human fortunes, and the worthless- exponent of whig prrociples, having departed this alias 
been ie ness of the objects of humanambition. Asso often] jife the wHics oF WASHINGTON are requestedto} Prestpent TyLer. The following letter from 
quoted from Burke, it shows us “what shadows We! eet at 7 o'clock this evening at the Washington | governor, now president Tyrer, to col. W. Robin- 
, 184i. are, and what shadows we pursue. But twelve Assembly rooms, on Louisiana avenue, for the pur- | son, jr. of Pittsburg, will be read with peculiar in- 
is notin inonths ago, suppose it had been predicted amidst pose of adopting resolutions suitable to that mourn- | terest, at this inoment. His views on the impor- 
the cow- (We contests of an excited campalzn, “this man will ful event, which has carried poignant grief to the} tant question of the tariff—the distribution of the 
lebration be elected to one of the highest offices in the world, | p eart of every good citizen. Many wuics.” | public lands, and incidentally on the subject of the 
1 general and in one short month after bis inauguration, he will) “pursuant thereto, a large ineeting of the citizens| currency are briefly but clearly indicated. 
es. Bul be gathered unto bis fathers’—what heart would) took place at the time and place mentioned, Gen. Williamsburg, Va. Oct. 17, 1840. 
ss under not have shrunk within itself, at the idea of pass-| Woarper Jones was called to the chair, Wittram| My dear sir: Your letter and its enclosure reach- 
ynd have ng So rapidly from a private life to the presidential) 7) Brexr and GEoRGE SWEENY were appointed | ed here a few hours after my own arrival. I con- 
tion to 4 chair, and from that emloent station to the silent vice presidents, and Roperr FARNUAM and Geo. t fess myself not at all surprised at the gross perver- 
, fo unne ‘owl? In honor of the chiel magistrate of our Com-| Wagrerston secretaries of the meeting. The|sion of all trnth,on the part of our opponents. 
of Bait on country, thus elevated by the voice of the peo- meeting was opened by gen. Jones, with a brief} This is not confined to Pittsburg. ‘The leading edi- 
» the me- ple, and thus suddenly struck down in the midst of} yy: eloquent address, explanatory of the objects of| tor of the locos in this state is busily engaged in 
er station his sy mpathizing countrymen, we have sl-rouded our | the call. 7 


. ner 10 
propel 





Columns in tnourning, 


On motion of Mr. Anrrrson, it was resolved. 





the same dirty work, but takes good care to make 
representations precisely the opposife to those made 


spect ane It is indeed, a sudden, inost unexpected, and ex-| that a committee of seven be appointed to prepare ; vy his ellies with you. His correspondents repre- 
\NEY. traordinary event. The confederated republic of land report resolutions for the consideration of the | sent meas having held, at Sé. Clairsville, a ver 
s Carros ‘ie United States has now been in operation for} meeting; and the following gentlemen were there- | different langnage from that ascribed tome at Pitts- 
,esqs. 2 years—during which time it haa seen nine pre-{ pom nominated and appointed the committee, viz:| burg. Thus the one plays his game desparately for 
opted ne Sidents eleeted in succession—most of them old | Messrs. P. R. Fendall. D. A. Hall, Seth Hyatt,! the south, and the other for the north. Our friends 
, Mouaay hen—five of them serving eight years cach—and| Donald MeLeod, J. H. Bradley, Jacob Gideon and| everywhere should, as far as practicable, be made 

” yet not one of them has died during his presidency, | James F. Haliday. to understand this. Here, the administration party 
of the tar xcept the last. He has been in office but one The committee, after ashort absence, reported | are open mouthed against the compromise. They 
of Rich “ort month, from the 4th of March to the 4th of! the following resolutions, which, after some just} would annihilate 


‘hor | | it entirely; and this, at the mo- 
7 pril, when he breathed his last, amid bis prayers| and appropriate introductory remarks by the chair-|iment the manufacturing interest become deeply 
slituueen neers = ig “te aaa of _ con | man, Mr. Fendall, were unanimously adopled: | interested in its preservation. With you the tone 
ing te Vinie font Virsinia presidents who were} 1. Resolved, That this meeting keenly syimpa-| is ehanged—and while Mr. Yan Buren is here sus- 
: ginia, (all serving out thei: eight years) | thize with their fellow citizens throughout the | tained as @ jriend to free trade, the effort is now 
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making at Pittsburg to induce the belief that he 
ro his supporters are the exclusive friendS of in- 
dustry. 

My opinions were fully expressed at St. Clairs- 
ville and at Steubenville. At both places, in regard 
to the question “what «re your opinions as to the 
tariff?"? I answered that] was in favor of sustain- 
ing the compromise bill. That it contained the 
principle of retroaction; the moment the duty at- 
tained its minimum, which forced up the protection 
co instanti to what was equivalent to 40 per cent. 
That the change which it effected in the place of 
valuation, and the mode of payment, was fully equal 
in my view to 15 or 20 per cent; and that with a 
cessation of the war upon the currency which had 
paralyzed the industry of the country, | was sangiune 
in the hope and the belief, that prosperity would 
be speedily restored. That in connection with this, 
I would take occasion to say that I was in favor of 
the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the states, and in favor of rais- 
ing the revenue by duties on imports, in opposition 
to a resort to a system of direct taxation, as every 
way onerous tothe people, unproductive to the trea- 
sury, and expensive in the collection. That in these 
views I oh pace to believe that I concurred with 
Mr. Clay and gen. Harrison, so that there existed a 
prospect, in the event of general Harrison’s elec- 
tion, that a permanent system would be introduced 
in place of a fleeting and ever varying system which 
promised one thing to-day, and produced another to- 
morrow. 

The above, as well as I can now recollect, was 
in substance what | said at St. Clairsville, and 
Steubenville. I see in it nothing to retract and no- 
thing to explain, and should have repeated the 
above at Pittsburg, but for the fact that those around 
me exclaimed “that is enough!” when my answer 
was given. 

I think that our friends need entertain no fear of 
harm from what | said among them. My opinions 
upon all subjects of general interest, was well 
kuown here and in the south, and Virginia, North 
Carolina and Georgia, have responded in no equi- 
vocal language. Alabama and Mississippi will not 
fail to class themselves along side of their southern 
sisters, Iam, dear sir, truly yours, 

JOHN TYLER. 





Tue AmrsTap. The following letter adds ano- 
ther testimony to the volumes already before the 
public, of the untiring zeal which actuates its au- 
thor in every matter involving the cause of hu- 
man liberty, while it manifests an activity and sa 
gaciousness of mind which seem to have no paral- 
lel. [ Boston Times. 

Washington, 17th March, 1841. 

Messrs. Simeon 8. Jocelyn, Joshua Leavitt and 
Lewis Tappan, New York. 

Gentlemen: 1 cordially sympathize with you in 
rejoicing at the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States, that the Africans captured within the 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States, by lieu- 
tenant Gedney, were then, and that those of them 
who survive yet are free and not slaves. But be- 
sides this question, the only one directly decided by 
the supreine court, because not there contested, 
there were several others involved in it of deep 
interest to our country and to human liberty, some 
of which were decided in the district and circuit 


courts, and affirmed by the supreme court, but of 


which I cannot consider the decisions in the lower 
courts authoritive in any case which may hereafter 
arise. 

The first of these is the right of visitation and sei- 
zure exercised by lieut. Gedney, upon the high seas, 
over the Amistad, a foreign vessel, in time of peace. 
By what law of nations or of the land did he board 
the vessel, take her by force, and bring her into the 
harbor of New London? 

The second is, by what right he seized, without 
warrant from a civil magistrate, more than twenty 
freemen, on the soil of the state of New York, and 
transported them by sea to the state of Connecticut. 
Is the nullus liber homo capiatur of magna cbarta not 
law in the state of New York? 7 

Thirdly—If the Africans, when visited and seiz- 
ed by lieutenant Gedney, were free, and not slaves, 
pirates or robbers, was not the Amistad and her 
cargo in their possession their property, taken by 
the right of war from their vanquished enemy, 
and indispensably necessary to them to convey them 
home? 

Fourthly—Ruiz and Montez and Aftonio were 
prisoners. By coming within our territorial jurisdic- 
tion they might have been liberated upon habeas cor- 
pus. But if Antonio was a slave, he was their pro- 
perty; what right had we to take hiin from them, and 
give him, not to his former master, who was dead, 
but toa Spanish vice consul, who could have no more 
right to him than the august queen regent, whose 








heart was so deeply afflicted with the discomfitures 
of Als or Pepe? 

Fiithly—the supreme court gave no decision upon 
the right of the United States to appeal, as a party 
to the suit, from the judgment of the courts velow. 
But what would the court have done with a private 
suitor who should have made himself a party to the 
cause upon false pretences? 

Sixthly——-What would the court have done with 
an officer of the lower court, conspiring with a pri- 
vate suitor, to spirit away thirty-six prisoners, 
in the judicial custody and protection of the court, 
and ship them off by stealth to the public vengeance 
of the barracoons of Cuba? 

Sevently—If lieutenant Gedney was entitled to 
salvage for recapturing from African freemen their 
prize of war, and restoring it to their enemies from 
whom they had taken it, why was he not entitled to 
salvage for the slave Antonio, surrender to the Span- 
ish vice consul, to be restored to the representatives 
of capt. Ferrer, as merchadise? In the Antelope, 
capt. Jackson was allowed salvage for the slaves de- 
livered up to the Spanish consul. 

Kighthly—The supreme court gave no decision 
upon the fraudulent Spanish passports produced 
by Ruiz and Montez, and attempted to be palm- 
ed off upon the courts, not only as valid pass- 
ports, but as incontestable title deeds, into the vali- 
dity of which the courts themselves bad no right to 
inguire. 

Ninthly—The court gave no opinion upon the 
neglect of the American secretary of state to con- 
test the utterly inadmissabje claims of the Spanish 
ininisters, throughout the whole correspondence on 
this subject, nor upon the monstrous doctrines of the 
late attorney general Grundy, in his official counsel 
to the president on this occasion. Nor upon that 
inconceivable lettre de cachet from. Martin Van Bu- 
ren, without even the authentication of his official 
character, except by the countersign of the secre- 
tary of state, and su loosely and heedlessly issued 
that it became necessary to send it back for cor- 
ppeeems to give it so much as an appearance of vali- 
dity. 

That order, the effect of which was to ship off and 
transport beyond the seas, and consign to certain 
death or irredeemable hereditary slavery thirty-six 
human beings, male and female, adults and children, 
in a mass, without individual identification—that act 
of unspeakable despotism. bearing the sign manual 
of the president of the United States, the court pass- 
ed over without notice, as they did that more than 
semi-official publication in the Globe of the seveuth 
of January last, at the very moment of the meeting 
of the court, with high editorial commendation, of 
an inflammatory appeal to the passions of the south, 
under the guise of a view of the trial of the Amis- 
tad case in the lower courts, with language of gross 
outrage and indignity upon the decisions of the dis- 
trict judge. 

All this the opinion and decree of the supreme 
court passed over in silence, as was perhaps the 
course best suited to their dignity, while their decree 
itself sufficiently vindicated their firmness and their 
independence. 

I shall endeavor, as you desire, to write out in 
full extent my argument before the court,in which 
all this was noticed and commented upon; and if it 
has no other effect, [ hope it will at least have that 
of admnonishing the free people of this union to keep 
perpetually watchful eyes upon every act of their 
executive administration, having any relation what- 
ever to the subject of slavery. 

I am, with great respect, gentlemen, your friend 


and fellow citizen, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





OFFICES AND OFFICERS. The following whole- 
some suggestions we extract from a New Orleans pa- 
per, which reached us by the last mail. A change 
of the executive officer since it was penned, leaves 
it none the less applicable. 

Offices—patronage. It cannot be kept too dis- 
tinctly before the people, and before general Har- 
rison’s administration, that the public offices are not 
to be granted as sinecures and pensions, but are to 
be conferred upon active, efficient, steady and com- 
petent men, who are sober, industrious and expe- 
rienced in business. The whig party throughout 
the union, ought to bear in mind, that public offices 
are sacred trusts that those who receive them and 
enjoy their honors and emoluments, should not re- 
ceive them with the expectation of spending their 
time in ease, pleasure and idleness, but with the 
expectation of spending their time in the constant, 
laborious, and faithful discharge of their official du- 
ties. Industry, punctuality and fidelity are to be 
required of all. General Harrison’s administration 
must be distinguished for work and economy. Let 
him keep out of the public service all half pay 
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drones—let no man be appointed to office because 
he is not fit for anything else, or cannot make his 
living in any other way. Public officers should pe 
competent and effective. Offices were created, not 
as a retreat for political paupers, but for the pur. 
pose of having the public business faithfully ang 
promptly done. Every public officer should be re. 
quired to labor and exert himself for public benefit 
in the same manner that private individuals exe; 
themselves to promote their own interests in Private 
life. Men should be appointed upon their persona} 
merits and qualifications, and men who are to {jj] 
offices of trust should be selected with the full uy- 
derstanding that they are to attend to the business 
themselves, and devote to it their time and atten- 
tion personally, and not farm out the offices to mer- 
cenaries, favorites or dependants. ‘Let every tub 
stand on its own bottom.” It is a matter of regret 
that applicants for office are generally poorly qua. 
lified for office. Demagogues and office-seekers ara 
aeneys very unsuitable persons to fill public of- 
ces. 

It should also be distinctly understood, that fru- 
gality, economy and fidelity, inthe expenditure ane 
disbursement of the public money will be rigidly 
required of all public officers and agents. The 
most strict accountability should be enforced against 
all public officers. Frequent and full settlements 
should be made at stated periods; the business and 
accounts of no office should be permitted to get in 
arrears. No officer should be permitted to squan- 
der the public money, or retain it for his own use. 
It has been too common for twelve years past, to 
seek public offices for the purpose of embezzling 
the public money, cheating the government, or spe- 
culating on the government funds. This game 
should be blocked. Those who make bargains, 
procure property, employ labor, or disburse money 
for the United States, should use the same care, 
fidelity and economy, as if they were doing the 
same business for themselves; and not pay extor- 
tionate prices merely because it is to be paid out of 
the public treasury. There is no good reason why 
more shonld be paid fora government contract, than 
on aprivate contract. The practice of giving away 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands of dollars un- 
der pretence that it is for public work, or repairs, or 
for the settlement of old accounts, should be stop- 
ped. Those who have the care of the public pro- 
perty, should be held to a rigid accountability, as 
well as those who hold public money. Many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property have been annu- 
ally lost, destroyed, or converted to individual use, 
for the want of proper care and fidelity on the part 
of the public officers; and especially has this been 
the case since the day when it was publicly, boldly 
and uoblushingly prociaimed from high places, that 
‘‘to the victors belong the spoils.” This should be 
attended to in a scrutinizing manner. Constructive 
services and fictitious charges should be avoided. 
Every public officer should stay at his post, and strict 
rules should be made and enforced against plurali- 
ties and non-residence, among the office-holders. 
Public officers should be men of business, and not 
of pleasure. Every officer should earn his fees, or 
salary. If the public offices should be conducted 
on the principles above set forth, many a present 
government officer might be dispensed with, and a 
very material saving of public money and_ public 
property might be effected. If general Harri- 
son’s administration will open their new books 
upon these principles, they will drive off the drones, 
idlers and paupers, who desire to fasten themselves 
upon the treasury, and wiilsupply their places with 
a much more useful class of citizens. 

Such a course would be unpopular with a large 
portion of the office seeking, and government con- 
tracting population, and would be seized on by the 
opposition as a cause of attack; but it would promote 
the interest of the country, and secure the confi- 
dence and support of all intelligent and patriotic 
citizens. For twelve years past there have been 
great abuses in the administration of the govern- 
ment; offices have been filled with speculators and 
defaulters, and millions have been wasted and ab- 
stracted. Political demagogues have been appoint- 
ed to offices that should be filled by men of first 
rate business qualifications, and the consequence 
has been that the annual expenses of government 
have increased from 13 to 39 millions of dollars. 
All such men should be turned out of office. This 
the country looks for, and expects from gen. HaR- 
RISON. This would be true reform. General Hak- 
RISON Was elected because the people believed that 
there was great need of reform. The people do 
not expect him to adopt the proscriptive policy, but 
they doexpect him to bring about a reform in the 
administration of the government, in the true sense 
of theterm. True reform cannot be effected without 
turning out all corrupt, and incompetent public offi- 
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In relation to the repeal of the penalties and for- 
feitures, and placing the banks on the same footing 
of natural persons, itseems to me that the bill is 

eculiarly objectionable in several material respects. 

t prescribes no tine when this repeal shall cease 
to be operative, and it saves none of the special 
provisions of the law under which, independent of 
penalties and forfeitures to which the banks are 
subject, they may be required to pay their liabili- 
ties. It seems to me that it would have been far 
better, if any law of this nature is to pass at all, 
instead of repealing absolutely the penalties and 
forfeitures, to suspend the !aw imposing them for 
some definite period of time. They would then, 
at the expiration of that time, again take effect 
without any positive legislation upon the subject. 
But, agreeably to the provisions of this bill, they 
are repealed forever. Should subsequent events re- 
quire their re enactinent, we might be met with the 
objection, that the charters are inviolate; that the 

rovisions of the bill in question, when accepted, 
becuse part of the same, and that the legislature 
possess no power to re-inforce the existing penal- 
ties so taken off. 

Great caution should be exercised in the passage 
of laws affecting corporations or private rights, and 

rivate remedies in regard to them. Corporations 

eing creatures of the law, and acting only by its 
express authority, and being responsible only in the 
manner pointed out by the law, may, by a hasty 
and inconsiderate alteration of the law, the whole 
operation of which was not foreseen at the time of 
its passage, be ruinously crippled in their actions or 
placed beyond the reach of the citizens, who may 
have dealings with them, or demands upon them. 
There are so many different modes in which the 
banks of this commonwealth are connected with 
the general interests of the community, and there 
are so many legal provisions regulating that con- 
nection, that it appears to me to be an extremely 
hazardous experiment to say, that so far as respects 
demands against them in their corporate capacity, 
they shall be repealed, and the banks placed on the 
footing of natural persons or individuals. At the 
first glance it appears to be plausible, but it may re- 
sult in a manner very prejudicial to the communi- 
ty, or tothe banks, or possibly to both. Without 
tracing its operation further, it would relieve the 
banks from a serious inconvenience in giving bail 
on suits brought, and on appeals from awards ob- 
tained on suits against them; although the popular 
impression is that it would free them from no such 
liability. There may be other ehanges which it 
would effect, but I shall not oceupy any time in 
following them out. It would have been perfeetly 
convenient to have simply provided on this subject 
that so much of any laws of this commonwealth as 
relates to penalties imposed upon the banks, or the 
forfeitures of their charters, should have been sus- 
pended, leaving all the other laws for enforcing de- 
mands against them untouched. Tien all the ques- 
tions that can relate to the enforcement of the law 
for the collection of demands against the banks 
would have been provided for, and it would have 
been known precisely what the condition of the 
banks was; but not so under this law, which places 
them inthe same general class with natural per- 
sons or individuals, 

So far as respects the authority **-- sn to the banks 


7 or ban 
- so aghonen circulate vies under the denomination 


"vars, 1 beg leave to refer you to my an- 
wie messages? transinitted to the legislature of last 
year and to the present legislature, for my general 
views. ‘The untoward circumstances which have 
nlaced the banksof this commonwealth in their pre- 
sent situation are to be deeply regretted, and in no 

articular more so than in the embarrassments 
thereby created, in parses small sums, tor the 
common purposes 0 change, among the citizens, 
in their various transactions. These embarrass- 
ments are undoubtedly, in many Instances, a severe 
hardship upon the community, but the question 
presented for consideration is, whether this mode of 
relief would not, in the end, be more injurious to 
the community than the temporary inconvenience 
they now suffer. This provision would authorise 
the issuing and circulation of bank notes, for less 
than five dollars, to the ammount of six millions of 
dollars and upwards, and we might then weil de- 
spair of seeing a dollar of specie tn circulation. 

Whatever arguments might be adduced in favor 
of a limited amount of sinall notes, for a short pe- 
riod, to aid in the resumption of specie payments, 
the force of which has not been conclusive upon 
my mind, the amount authorised by this bill, and 
the period of time during which they are permitted, 
are, in my judgment greater than can be required 
by the exigency of the occasion, or than the peo- 

le of the commonwealth would willing tolerate. 

The latter part of the same section, too, for the first 
time in the legislation of Pennsylvania, expressly 





sanctions the issue of post notes. No portion of 
our citizens, so far as I have been informed, have 
asked this at the hands of the legislature; and the 
policy of issuing thei by the banks has been more 
than rendered doubtful by the experience of past 
years, and has been loudly reprobated. 

I have already stated that the regulations and re- 
strictions imposed upon the banks, were, some of 
them, wise and salutary, and I shall confine my no- 
tice only to some of the principal ones, which I con- 
sider peculiarly objectionable. In the first place, 
this bill provides that the directors of any bank, in- 
dividually or collectively, shall not contract any 
liabilities to the bank, exceeding certain limits; that 
is, when the capital stock actually paid in does not 
exceed $250,000 to the amount of such liability 
shall not exceed the one-sixth part of the aggregate 
loans of such bank, and proceeding to provide that 
as the capital of each bank increases in amount, 
the relative proportion of liabilities shall also be in- 
creased. 
appear to be a very considerable securiiy to the 
public against the monopolizing rapacity of bank 
directors; but upon more mature consideration, it 
will be manifestly fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences. One of the most grevious complaints 
against the banks of this commonwealth has been 
their over issues and expansions. The direct ten- 
dency of this provision seems to me to be, to pro- 
duce them. If, for instance, a bank has made loans 
{oan amount of $100,000, the liability of all the 
directors can only amount to one-sixth of this sums 
But should they wish to obtain more they have no- 
thing to do but to increase the extent of loans to 
$200,000, or to any other sum, without limit, and 
they can increase their own liabilities to one-sixth 


at a cursory glance, this provision might ; 





of that amount. Itis evidently, therefore, offering 
a direct inducement to expand their circulation, and | 
that, too, perhaps, by loaning their money to unsound | 
borrowers, or for purposes not calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the public. I cannot, there- 
fore, yield my assent to such a provision as this. 

The cashiers of the banks are specially entrusted 
with all their cash and other property; yet by the | 
sixth section of this bill, they are prohibited from 
keeping any private or individual account with the 
banks of which they are cashiers. If there be wis- 
dom, or adiitional security to the public in this, it 
is, I confess, beyond my comprehension. 

A meterial change in the number of votes to | 





which stockholdeis of banks shall be entitled, is | 


also made. It is provided that every share of stock | 
not exceeding filly, shall be entitled to a vote, and 
a proportionate increase of votes to the number of 


shares of stoek held, is extended to an indefinite | 


number. By the Jaw as it stood before fifty shares 
of stock were entitled to thirteen votes with a re- 
lative proportion for any number of shares. It ap- 
pears to ine that the effect of this change would be 
to place the control of each bank in the hands of a 
few persons, and to enable them to monopolize its 
management. I cannot think, therefore, that this 
provision is calculated to advance either the in- 
terests of the banks or secure the interests of the 
yublie. 

This bill further provides that directors hereafter 
to be elected in banks with an amount of capital 
stock paid in not less than three millions of dollars, 
shall be holders of their own right of not less than 


a 
three thousand dollars of the stock ofsaid bank, and 





extending a like proportionate qualification to the 


lightened age, such a standard ought to be adopted 
As respects the state directors in the banks referre, 
to, it appears to me that the interests of the public 
will be far more likely to be secured by the electioy 
of state directors, who have no stock, or a very 
smal! amount, than by the election of those wh 
are interested in having so large an amount of stock 
as this bill requires. The stockholders in these se. 
veral banks are fully represented by the directors 
whom they elect themselves, and the state, which 
has not a full proportion of representation in th. 
board of directors, according to the amount of stock 
she holds, is supposed, in theory, at least, to be 
represented by the state directors elected by the 
legislature. Is it not unreasonable therefore to re. 
quire that those who are to represent the interests 
of the state which may sometimes be adverse to 
those of the stockholders, should also be deeply in- 
terested in representing the stockholders who have 
nore than their fair share of representation already? 
I cannot approve this feature in the bill. 

The provisions in the 18th section, requiring the 
banks of this commonwealth to issue and pay out 
none but their own notes, without the consent of 
the parties to whom the same are tendered, is ren- 
dered wholly nugatory by the exception of “special 
contracts.”’ Banks can very easily evade the opera- 
tion of this section, by making a special contract 
with all those who deposite money with them, and 
obtain discounts from them, to take payment for 
the same in current bank notes, or in such manner 
as they may choose to specify. It is useless to en- 
act a law which can be so easily rendered inopera- 
tive. 

The authority given to the stockholders of the 
bank of the United States, to reduce its capital from 
thirty-five to fourteen millions of dollars, nas never 
been asked for, by either the directors or the stock- 
holders of that bank, and in the form which this bill 
prescribes, seems to me to be unwise and unneces- 


sary. Ifthe legislature is of the opinion, as a great 
many of the citizens of the commonwealth undoub'- 


edly are, that the capital of that bank is too large, 
this bill should have provided imperatively, that in 
order to entitle the bank to enjoy the indulgence 
which it gives, the capital should be reduced to suc 
sum,as seemed compatible with the public interest. 
This bill, however, leaves it entirely to the discre- 
tion of the stockholders whether its capital shoul 
be reduced, and in case the stockholders shall chouse 
to make the reduction, then the bank is to be re- 
leased from the obligations imposed upon it by ils 
charter, of making a permanent loan to the com- 
monwealth not exceeding six millions of dollais, 
and a temporary loan not exceeding one million oi 
dollars in any one year, at an interest of four pei 
cent. The bank is to continue to enjoy all its ex- 
clusive privileges for the length of time for whic! 
it was incorporated, and to be released from this 
obligation, which at the time of its creation, wa: 
considered one of the most beneficial to the public, 
contained in its charter. The bank affects to trea’ 
its charter as a contract between its stockholde’ 
and the state. It has very recently succeded 1) 
pleading that contract, as a protection against the 
provisions of the resumption resolutions, passed 0: 
April, 1840. : 
A highly competent court has decided, thaf, unc’ 
the laws and constitution, this charter exempted !! 
from the operation of those resolutions of the legis: 
lature, witnout proof of ihe assent of the bank to be 


directors elected in all the other banks. And fj. | bound by those resolutions; and now it is propos 
ther providing, that persons to be elcred state di- | by this bill to extend a most iiberal boon fo the bat i 
rectors, in the Bank of Perysytvania and the Phila- | without sudjecting it to the laws and regulations © 


delpbia bank, shal! Gestockholders to the amount of | 


one thous?,.¢ dollars, and in the Columbia bank and 
Prtage company, to the amount of five hundred dol- 
lars. ‘his whole system, here proposed to be estab- 
lished of requiring the directors of the several 
banks of this commonwealth to be the holders of 
stock to so large an ainount, seems to me to be ex- 
ceedingly objectionable. It places the control of the 
banks at once in the hands either of the rich, or of 
the large stockjobbers and stockholders. So far as 
respects the country banks in particular, its opera- 
tion will be abard one. It will amount to a dis- 
franchisernent of some of the most competent and 
efficient bank directors in the commonwealth, and 
eventually place the banks in far less competent 
hands, than even those that now manage them. The 
banks are already aristocratic enough, without the 
addition of this, which is in effect, a property quali- 
fication to their directors. I can see nothing so pe- 
culiar in the character and duties of a bank diréctor, 
as to require, that he shall possess from five hundred 
to three thousand dollars of property, to qualify him 
for it, when no other office in this commonwealth 
requires a similar qualification. Nordo I know that 





of his purse. 


experience shows, that it is a wise standard to mea- 
sure a mans’ intelligence or capacity by the length 


the legislature, w hich control the other banks ol uh 
commonwealth. But in relation to this section” 
the bill, a much more grave question is presente: 
The 25th section of the Ist article of the const!" 
tion of this commonwealth provides, that ‘no col’ 
porate body shall be hereafter created, renewed . 
extended with banking or discounting gies 
without six months’ previous public notice ofl 
application for the same, in such manner as Pee 
be prescribed by law. Nor shall any ebarter : 
the purposes aforesaid, be granted for a Jonge! Hei 
riod than twenty years, and every such charter § - 
contain a clause, reserving to ihe legislature the Pei 
to alter, revoke or annul the same, whenever en “ 
opinion it may be injurious to the citizens o . 
commonwealth, in such manner however thatno 
justice shal! be done to the corporations. ed 
It is conceded that no notice, such as 1s eh y 
by this section of the constitution, and the act laa 
June, 1839, passed in pursuance thereof, eto 
given in relation to the bill now under cons’ 
tion. The 17th section of th ) 
absolve the bank of the United States from $ 
the conditions imposed upon it, by the 
its charter, and if the provisions of tha 
not come within the letter of the 25th se 





Nor can I believe that in this en- the Ist article of the constitution, they ¢ 
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come within the intention of it, which was to give 
the public notice of all intended applications’ for 
creating or changing the charters of moneyed insti- | 
tions. If this section of the bill in question, should 
be deemed to cone within the section of the con- 
stitution quoted, it omits the very important provi- 
sion which the constitution requires, of a reserva- 
tion to the legislature, of the **power to alter, re- 
yoke or annul the same,” when found injurious to 
the citizens of the commonwealth, upon the terms 
of doing no injustice to the corporators. 

These are the principal objections to the form and 
details of this bill, that present themselves to my 
ynind, and in addition: to these, there are others 
which would render this bill as a measure of relief, 
either to the banks or to the public, wholly unavail- 
ing. I have retained this bill without returning it 
to the legislature, almost to the latest period when 
j could do so, with the power of returning it with 
my objections, for the purpose of ascertaining, if 
possible the views of the most enlightened practical 
business men in the community, in relation to its 
various provisions; I speak advisédly when I say, 
that if this bill were to become a law, it is ques- 
tionable whether one-tenth of the banks of the com- 
jnonwealth would accept of its provisions. Indeed, 
Lcan scarcely find among either the friends or the 
foes of the banks, or among any party, notwith- 
standing the extent of my intercourse with the citi- 
zens of the commonwealth, from all quarters, any 
intelligent person who now believes that this bill 
ought to become a law. When it was first present- 
ed to me I examined it in vain for a single provi- 
sion, which promised either to give relief to the 
banks, or the people, and I feel strongly fortified in 
my convictions upon the subject, by the coinci- 
deuce of the opinions of almost all practical per- 
sons, who so far as 1 know, have expressed opinions 
in all quarters of the commonwealth, and engaged 
in all pursuits of life. 

The present condition of the banks and the cifi- 
zeus of Pennsylvania, is calculated to awaken our 
inost earnest and serious consideration. With an 
ample amount of resources to meet all their liabili- 
ties, and with the assurance that those resources are 
hourly multiplying, our pecuniary affairs are sur- 
rounded with embarrassments and difficulty, and 
the forebodings of many, for the future, seem to af- 
ford little to cheer or encourage. I do not- myself 
believe, that there is any real ground for the de- 
spondency that seems generally to prevail. We 
have met with aslight revulsion of fortune, and 
without waiting to estimate its true extent, are 
seized with panic and apprehension. I fear that 
either the measures adopted by the legislature, nor 
the language beld by many of its members is cal- 
culated to dispel this panie and apprehension. It 
1s one of the incidental evils of a government like 
ours, that not only the condition of the public, but 
every aclion of those entrusted with the govern- 
nent, is liable to innocent misunderstanding, or in- 
terested misrepresentation. The instant a slight 
disturbance in the prosperous business of the coun- 
try occurs, either from any derangement of the ge- 
neral laws of trade, or from the mismanagement of 
the banking institutions of the country, or from any 
combination of causes, not easily developed, it is 
seized hold of, and made a theme of partizan decla- 
ination against those who happen to differ in their 
political opinions from the deelaimer. ‘Truth is too 
olten sacrificed to expediency, and the welfare of 
the public made to yield to the private or personal 
liiterests of these who are contending for power.— 
By such means as these, is the public mind harrass- 
ed and disturbed, business men checked or driven 
irom their avocations—the resources of the country 
(epreciated and the measures designed for the re. 
liet of the people thwarted and rendered fruitless. 

} W hat but the operation of such a state of things 
as this could have produced the prevalent impres-! 
Sion that the greatand substantial state of Peansyl- | 
Vania, with herrich and cultivated fields—her inex- 
Pari coal inines—her numerous furnaces and 
oundaries, was on the verge of bankruptey—her 
aaa mr the very jaws of ruin, her business 
veaamas kinds languishing on the very point of 

Herat prostration and anuibilation. It is trae that 
the banks of Pennsylvania have suspended specie 
pay ments—and many of her citizens have, by en- 
pa somewhat too extensively in business o1 
ant ake become considerably involved in debt 
oulial cane her banks, with possibly 
all the de a es acm have ample means to meet 
zens who aie” er Spom tiegs, sed those of her citt- 
have inbading embarrassed, with few exceptions, 
convaleibie teakets | property: which mney not he 
all heipqhebeusbutithe yesounecs of tek renin ene 
ple of the pr = em Pee tg of the entire peo- 
Quidate all fl ould almost In a single year, li- 

i¢ demands that can be made upon 


a + ig 


these, communities may regulate themselves by the | the enforcement of the penalties to which they are 


same general rules of wisdom, prudence and econo- 


ple of Pennsylvania to pay off all their liabilities, 
are not inthe slightest degree impaired. The peo- 
ple of this commonwealth need nothing but a little 


time—reasonable patience under temporary evils— 


the application of their own persevering and hardy 
industry in producing and transperting to market 
her two great staples coal and iron, and the propitious 
blessings of Heaven upon her harvest fields, to re- 
place them upon that solid footing of prosperity and 
independence which they so proudly occupied be- 
fore they were hurled from it by the rash and head- 
long spirit of speculation. 

Those who, with their eyes open to these things, 
will persist that Pennsylvania and her citizens have 
been precipitated into the bottom of the gulf of 
bankruptey, wnust be permitted to cherish the phan- 
toms of their own creation and wait until the com- 
mon sense of the people, and the return of prosper- 
ous times have convineed them of their error.— 
Those who believe that their own interests, or 
those of the political party with which they happen 
to be associated will be promoted by traducing the 
credit of the state, and representing her condition 
to be one of hopeless indebtedness and distress, 
must be allowed to pursue the course which they 
have seen fit to adopt, until the unerring intelli- 
gence of the people has detected the deception and 
hold them up to the reproof of all honest men for 
attempting to practice upon their credulity. Penn- 
sylvania, like most of the sister states of the union, 
and some of the commercial nations of Europe, has 
engaged, beyond her available means, in trade, en- 
terprises of improvement, and speculation, but her 
recuperative energies will enable her to take the 
lead of all of them, in extricating herself from the 
embarrassments which beset her. Her resources 
are of a nature that seldom fail in furnishing an 
annual supply, and never can want a market. The 
industry of her citizens is untiring, and they love 
not only their own state, but its independence, too 
well to repine at the payment of a few dollars tax. 
or the suffering of a temporary inconvenience, to 
see that state placed beyond ine reach of fruitless 
demands made upon her justice, or unanswered 
calls upon her honor. A few may be found who 


dustry are to be taxed forever, and who would in. 
culcate the unworthy sentiment, that those who are 
in favor of maintaining the faith and honor of the 
state untarnished, are the foes of the people; but 
they meet with no encouragement froin the great 
mass of honest men, and are justly regarded as faith- 
less or interested advisers. On this important sub- 
ject, public feeling is sound and united, and will do 
much to direct the efforts and inspire confidence and 
resolution among our citizens. 

Owing to its peculiar geographical position, the 
city of Philadelphia is made the great distributing 
mart of foreign and domestic goods, and tnanufac- 


rendered both the banks and her citizens deUtors to 
a large amount to New York and the northeastern 


of these commodities in the west and south, in the 
same manner indebted to Philadelphia. The mo- 
ment the banks of Pennsylvania, resumed specie 
paymentson the 15th January last, large demands 
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subject, may be safely left in the hands of the peo- 


my, which never fail to extricate individuals from si- | ple. So long as the existence of the banks is be- 
milar difficulties. The substantial means of the peo- 


lieved to be useful, and their general conduct is 
such as to deserve and secure the confidence of the 
public, they will not be disturbed, although hourly 
liable to the infliction of the penalties which the 
laws prescribe. Experience on former occasions 
during suspensions, clearly demonstrates this. If 
it be the interest of the public that the banks should 
continue to exist,it is the interest of the banks to 
conduct themselves in such a manner as to satisfy 
the public that such is the fact. If the public for- 
bear towards the banks to enforce the penalties, the 
banks should doubtless forbear towards the public, 
to produce distress and embarrassment. The banks 
can do much by the mode in which they treat their 
debtors, to create or to diminish our pecuniary dif- 
ficulties. They have not only a right, but it is 
their duty to exact adequate security from their 
debtors, but should they press them unreasonably, 
should they bring to a sheriff’s sale and consequent 
sacrifice, the property of those who, by a safe and 
reasonable course of treatment, might have paid 
them, they will peril that public confidence which 
under the law is the shield of their protection. In 
times of hardship and difficulty like the present, 
mutual justice and mutual forbearance on the part 
of the banks and the people, is the great guaranty 
for the rights and interests of both. Let the banks 
of Pennsylvania therefore act with discretion and 
justice and they have nothing to fear from the citi- 
zens of this commonwealth. But the citizens of 
other sfates and the foreign creditors to whom I 
have above referred, have neither the same interests 
nor perhaps the same inclination, in extending in- 
dulgence to the banks of this state, to promote mu- 
tual advantage. It will be within their power to 
barrass thein, and thus to augmentin a very great 
measure the difficulty and embarrassments under 
which the citizens. of this commonwealth suffer. It 
seems to me to be the part of duty, and I can see 
no injustice whatever, in protecting the citizens of 
this commonwealth from this impending calamity. 

| regret that the legislature after a session of three 
mouths should not have devised and presented to 





would persuade them that their property and in- | 


me something that would secure this salutary object, 
! would most cheerfully approve of any measure 
that will protect the hanks of this coinmanen-"e 


ty i ‘ Sg is eavesvrcauslil 
from being crippled iD incir operations, and from 
the forfeiture of their charters, by combinations of 
brokers and sharpers of other states, and of Europe, 
fo exact the penalties which were originally de- 
signed for the safety and security of the people of 
this commotiwealth. Let those persons having de- 
tnands against our banks be deprived of no civil re- 
medy, which can be aflorded by the law; let our 
courts remain open to them; let them recover judg- 
ments and enforce them by execution, with such 





states and to Europe, and rendered the purchasers | 





upon the banks, merchants and citizens of Philadel- 
phia, which had been held in reserve in New York} 
and the eastern states, both on the account of the, 
citizens of those states, and on aecount of the fo- 

reign creditors of Philadelphia were presented to 

the Philadelphia banks for payment in specie.—- 
Nearly eleven millions of collarsin specie or specie 
funds, were, I believe, drawn from the Philadelphia 
banks, during the nineteen days they continued 
specie payinents, and immediately taken out the 
state. ‘This enormous sum so drawn out of the 
Philadelphia banks, and the manner in which it| 
was disposed of, strongly leads us to the belief that | 
there must have been soine combination or under- | 
standing among those by whom it was obtained, to 
make an almost simultaneous rush upon the Phila- 
delpliia banks, either for the purpose of compelling | 
them again to suspend, or of restraining in some 
way their general operations. 

It is believed that there are large sums still due 
from the banks and citizens of Philadelphia, to the! 
citizens of other states, and to foreign creditors. | 
Under the laws of this commonwealth, imposing | 
penalties and augmented rates of interest upon the| 
banks, these demands will undoubtedly be made, | 
aud their efforts for the relief of the citizens of this, 








The banks of Pennsylvania having been estab- | 








them fr : 
Q from abroad. Under such circumstances as 


lished for the benefit of the people of Pennsylvania, | 


commonwealth be fatally restrained aud crippled. | fence of their liberties. 


interest as is allowed in other like cases of debt; but 
the penalties, which can be exacted only at the 
hazard of creating émbarrassment and difficulty 
among our citizens should be reserved to be en- 


tures fora large portion of the western and south-| foreed by our own citizens, who are so deeply in- 
ern states of the union. This circumstance has| terested in the consequences. Let those who are 


to feel the effects judge who thns will strike the 
blow. Such a law as this would be a measure of 
self preservation, and could give no just ground of 
complaint to those who would be deprived of no le- 
gal right they now enjoy, and of no privilege but 
that of annoying and disturbing their neighbors, 
without obtaining any benefit for themselves. 

In all our legislative acts we should remember, 
that without encroaching upon the rights of the ci- 
lizens of other states, our first and highest duty is ta 
take care of the interests of Pennsylvania. This is 
expected from us by the people, and less than this 
would be an unpardonable shrinking from our duty. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 

Execulive chamber, April 8th, 1841. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Would it not be advisable for the governor to 
call an extra session of the legislature? The alarm- 
ing condition of the country seems to us to require 
it. When Charleston was partially burnt down, 
the emergency was universally deemed of sufli- 
cient importance to assemble the representatives of 
the people in extraordinary convention. But what 
was the destruction of afew millions of property 


_compared to the dangers that overhang us from the 


approaching extra session of congress, and which 
might be averted by the exercise of a timely firm- 
ness? Let the legislatures meet, put the state under 
complele military organization, and instruct the go- 
vernor, in case a national bank or protective tariff 
is enacted by congress, to summon forthwith acon- 
vention of the people of South Carolina to delibe- 
rate on the measures necessary to be taken tn de- 
There should be no hesita- 
tion—no delay. Every thing depends on their bold, 
uncompromising decision. His excellency has pledg- 
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ed himself to the world to meet the crisis, should it 
arrive, a3 it ought tobe met. His responsibility is 
great. Let him take no council of timid and inte- 
rested politicians.. The people—the people, whose 
servaut he is—expect him to do his duty. 
A DEMOCRAT. 
[ Charleston Mercury, March 31. 

The Philadelphia Sentinel, a Van Buren paper, 
places the above article under the caption of 
**QUEER DEMOCRACY” and adds, “We have not 
patience to comment onit. We think, however, 
that the time is past for further dictation, on the 
part of South Carolina, tothe union. * * = * 

We hope, and do not doubt, that congress will 
legislate for the good of the whole, that a national 
bank will be created—a tariff enacted—the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands distributed among the 
states, and all other conservative measyres adopted, 
tending to the general good. It wii then be forall 
the states, South Carolina amoyg the rest, to ac- 
quiesce in the laws; and if ny state dare impugn 
or resist them, the time w4j| have arrived to test the 
value of the union. ‘if itbea rope of sand, it will 
be dissolved—if *', be fit for the purposes for which 
it was create”, it will be preserved. 
Gen. M: Duffie’s address. The anniversary of the 
South Carolina State Agricultural society was held 
al Columbia on the 26th of November, 1840, and 
the address was delivered by gen. McDuffie. It is 
unnecessary to say it is able; and although exclu- 
sively southern, or rather local, in its reeommenda- 
tions, there is much in it to interest the friends of 
agricultute every where. The object proposed in 
the address is to point out some of the most promi- 
nent errors in southern agriculture, and to suggest 
remedies. 

ARKANSAS. 

War in the west. We copy the following from 
the Little Rock Gazette of the 24th ult: 

We are informed by a gentleman recently from 
the Indian country, that hostilities had commenced 
between the Choctaw and Kickapoo Indians, on the 
waters of Blue river, in the Choctaw nation. It 
appears that the Kickapoos have, fora number of 
years been encroaching on the Choctaw lands, and 
had been frequently requested to desist, to which 
they paid no attention. A few weeks since, the 
Choctaw council deemed it expedient to pass a law 
commanding them to leave their territory, which 
the Kickapoos refused to do, but assembled their 
tribe, nuinbering twelve hundred warriors, deter- 
“~*~ > to resist the execution of the Choctaw law. 


S4U1UICuU ew | 


They have, in addition to (ais, sent the war hatchet 
to the numerous wild and savage tribes who inhabit 
the extensive tract of country lying between the 
Choctaw line and the Rocky mountains. 

Our informant states, that all the traders who had 
been residing among the Indians, were busily en- 

aged in removing their goods to the vicinity of 
Fort Towson for protection. He also stated thata 
runner had beea reported with despatches for the 
Indian agent. 

We do not wish to create any unnecessary ex- 
citement or alarm on thissubject, but we mast con- 
fess that if all be true that we have heard, a large 
force will be required to bring the Indians to their 
senses. Should the Kickapoos succeed in obtain- 
ing the assistance of the wild tribes, who can tell 
how long the defenceless inhabitants on our fron- 
tier will remain unmolested? We believe that three 
of the military posts on the frontier are garrisoned 
by about two hundred and seventy men, who would 
be utterly unable to hold the Indians-in check, 
(should depredations be committed or hostilities 
against the whites be commenced), or to defend 
the public property now under their charge. Thus 
it becomes necessary that the general government 
should send troops to Arkansas, for the protection 
of her citizens, to say nothing of what the govern- 
ment is in justice bound to perform in regard to 
matters of this kind. 

KENTUCKY. 

Public works, state debt, revenue, §c. §c. Al- 
though there is much interest evinced on those sub- 
jects by te public at large, yet there are but com- 
paratively few individuals who are willing to wade 
through the mass of documents published annually 
by the Jegislature, for the — of arriving at 
detailed information—some have not leisure or in- 
clination, and many havenotthe opportunity. The 
following synoptical view of those subjects, there- 
fore, prepared carefully from official documents, 
may be acceptable and interesting to some of your 
reader. [ Frankfort Commonwealth, 

Public works. ] 

Turnpike roads. Those are constructed by incor- 

orated companies, In which the state has subscrib- 
ed from one-half to two-thirds of the capital stock, 
the remainder being made up by individual subscrip- 
tion. There are about 620 miles completed, and 
437 miles under contract and in progress of con- 


} 





siruction—total -1,057 miles, exclusive of some 
miles of common roads in sparsely settled portions 
of the state. . 

Rail road. Lexingtonand Ohio. The workofa 
company. This road is completed, and in opera- 
tion from Lexington to Frankfort, 28 miles, and 
from Louisville to Portland, 3 miles, and is incom- 
plete and suspended between Frankfort and Louis- 
ville, 66 iniles. 

Canal, _ Louisville and Portland. This is also 
the work of a company, and was constructed to over- 
come the falls of the Ohio—eompleted in 1830-—2 
miles 100 yards long—lockage, at low water, 24 feet 
—cost about $1,000,000. Number of steamboats, 
that passed through the canal in 1840, 1,231; flat 
and keel boats, 392, with an aggregate tonnage of 
224,841 tons. Amount of tolls received $134,904; 
dividend for the year, 12 per cent. The dividend 
for 1859 was 17 per cent. 

River lock navigation for steam boats. Exclusively 
state works. There are under contract and in pro- 
gress five locks and dams on the Green river, form- 
ing 195 miles of navigation; five on the Kentucky, 
forming 95 miles; and five on the Licking, forming 
51 miles. Total 15 locks and dams, forming a 
steamboat navigation of 341 miles. Several of the 
locks on the Kentucky and Green rivers are so far 
completed as to be available for the purpose of navi- 
gation. An immense and valuable water power 
has been created by those locks and dams, some of 
which is already applied to propelling machinery, 
and extensive preparations are making for its further 
application. 

Descending navigation. Consisting of wing dams, 
and the removal of obstructions to the descent of 
coal boats, &c. on the Cumberland and other 
streams. 

Expenditures by the slate up to November 30, 1840. 
On turnpike roads and bridges $2,126,680 
On Lexington and Ohio rail 


road 215,000 
On river, lock navigation 1,554,827 
On descending navigation 11,982 


Onsurveys and general expenses 1,104,147 

4,012,636 
The whole amount required to complete 

the work under contracts, including the 

amount due by the state at the above date, 

is estimated by the board of internal im- 

provemenf, as follows: 

On rivers 

On roads 





687,057 
750,003 
— 1,437,060 





Total amount which will have been ex- 
pended by the state, upon the completion 
of allthe works now under contract and in 
progress $5,449,696 
Individuals have expended, in the construction of 
the works above enumerated, about four millions of 
dollars, or an amount equal to that expended by the 
state. 
Finances of the state. 
The bonds sold by the state for internal improve- 
ment purposes, are as follows, viz: 
1,385,000 5 per cts. annual interest $69,250 
1,765,500 6 per cts. do. 105,930 
600,000 do. six year bonds 36,000 





Total $3,750,500 Total annual interest $211,180 
If to this be added a temporary loan of $40,000 
from the banks, the total liabilities of the state will 
be $3,790,500, and the annual interest, inclusive of 
$8,420 exchange on interest payable in the east, 
will be $222,000. Those bonds, with the excep- 
tion of the six year one hundred dollar bonds, are 
made redeemable at various periods from 1865 to 
1872. ‘They have been disposed of at an aggregate 
net profit of $54,888 over and above their par value, 
after deducting the expenses of negotiation, as fol- 
lows: 
To American Life Insurance and Trust 


company 1,250,000 
To Prime, Ward and King 100,000 
To war department 165,000 
To Northern Bank of Kentucky 335,000 
To Bank of Kentucky 330,000 
To board of education 937,500 
To individuals 33,000 
To do. six year bonds, 600,000 

$3,750,500 


The interest on those bonds has been heretofore 
paid exclusively from the income of the sinking 
fund, established for that purpose, and without any 
aid from taxation. The resources of this fund are 
——-tax on the capital stock of the banks; excess of 
dividends on two millions of stock owned by the 
state in the banks, after paying the interest on the 
five per cent. scrip issued to those institutions and 
held by them for the original subscriptions; divi- 





ey 
dends on bank-stock purchased by the commissjsy. 
ers of the sinking fund; revenue from the public 
works; profits of the state from the penitentiary. 
profits of the Commonwealth’s bank, and the mt 
pha of the state stock in the old Bank of Kep. 
ucky. 

The income of this fund, heretofore, has not onl 
been sufficient to meet all demands upon it for jn. 
terest on loans, but has left a large annual surplus 
for re-investment. Last year, however, the com. 
missioners report a deficiency of receipts to heet 
the expenditures of $10,802. This, they report, ‘js 
attributable mainly to the failure of the Bank of 
Kentucky to declare its usual dividend, the cause of 
which is well known to be in conséquence of the 
fraud of the Schuylkill Bank of Philadelphia. Th, 
three dividends, thus withheld, are estimated at 
$157,788; and for the year 1840, at $105,192. Ti. 
deficiency in the sinking fund for the next year, the 
commissioners estimated would be $110,207. 

To meet this deficiency and preserve the fait); 
and honor of the state inviolate, the legislature, 4+ 
their late session, passed an act raising the state 
tax from ten cents upon every one hundred dollars 
worth of property, to fifleen cents, with this proviso: 
“That the additional tax hereby authorised to be 
raised, shall, when paid into the treasury, be carrie 
to the credit of the sinking fund, to be applied to 
the payment of principal and interest of the debts 
now owing by the state of Kentucky for works of 
internal improvemeat.”’ 

The whole value of the taxable property in the 
state in 1840, as reported by the second auditor, was 
$272,250,027. Under the former law, he estimates 
the nett amount of revenue collectable by sheriffs 
for the current fiscal year at $245,354. Under the 
present law, therefore, the acditional tax raised will 
be $422,677—the whole of which is to go tothe 
sinking fund—and it thus appears evident that am- 
ple provision has been made to meet the estimated 
deficiency of $110,207 for the current year. So 
soon as the Bank of Kentucky resumes the pay. 
ment of dividends, there will be an annual surplus 
of upwards of $100,000 to be vested and re-invest. 
ed in the purchase of our own bonds, or other un. 
doubted securities, thus compounding this annuity 
ata rate of at least six per cent. The committee on 
the sinking fund, in response to a resolution of the 
house, instructing thei to inguire into the effect 
and expediency of this measure, state that “they 
have availed themselves ofthe services of Mr. MM. 
R. Stealey, resident engineer upon the Kentucky 
river, in the preparation of a table, such as that re- 
quired in the resolution, which is referred to as a 
part hereof. As to the propriety and expediency 
of providing a fund for the extinguishment of the 
state debt, they entertain no doubt, and the result 
shown by the table is, in their opinion, the strong- 
est argument that can be used in its favor, and one 
which your committee deem conclusive.” It ap- 
pears from this table thatasuin of $100,000 placed 
annually in a permanent fund, and compounded at 
the rate of 6 per cent. would, at the expiration o! 
20 years from the time of the first payment, amount 
to $3,899,273, and in 30 years to $8,380,168. This 
system has been adopted successfully in other coun- 
tries and formed the basis of Mr. Pitts’ celebrated 
sinking fund in England. 

The whole amount of the surplus revenue of the 
United States received by the state of Kentucky, 
was $1,433,757 58. Of this $850,000 was set apait 
as a permanent school fund, and invested in inter- 
nal improvement bonds. A portion of the dividends 
have been re-invested in the sume manner, and the 
accumulated arnount now is $937,500. The res!- 
due of the surplus was subscribed and paid into the 
Bank of Kentucky, as a part of the Sth million 10 
the capital stock of that bank. ‘The subscription 
of the state, at this time, amounts to $700,000 !n 
the 5th million, exclusive of the original subscrip- 
tion of one million. In addition to this, the state 
has acquired by purchase, through the commission- 
ers of the sinking fund, 2,399 shares, and the board 
of education 735 shares in the same bank. The 
commissioners of the sinking fund also hold 400 
shares inthe Northern bank, and 175 shares in the 
Bank of Louisville. The whole number of shares 
of bank stock held by the state, by purchase, !S 
10,709, which at par value would be worth 1,070,900 
dollars. The state also holds of her own bonds 
$937,500, making upwards of two millions in bonts 
and stocks as an offset against her comparatively 
light indebtedness. 

Such is the fiscal condition of the state, as exh! 
bited by the public records, and it is not hazarding 
much to say, “that Kentucky, in conjunction with 
enterprising and public spirited individuals, as 
accomplished more than any other state 1n the 
union in proportion to'the amount of her state debt. 
What she has done has scarcely cost her an_ effor'; 
what she may yet accomplish, will depend upon the 
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exertion to which she may put forth her latent en- 
ries, and call into more useful activity the ele- 
nents-of her ample resources and growing prospe- 
rity.” Public sentiment and legislative action, 
however, would indicate her policy to be, not to em- 
bark in any new enterprise, at least until the works 
now in progress shall have been completed and 
their usefulness fully tested by experience. 
The following statistical view of Kentucky, Ohio 
and Indiana, derived from official documents of the 
past year, exhibits gone inferesting facts in rela- 
e subjects. 
tion to thee . Kentucky. | Ohio. Indiana. 
17,144,899) 19,693,575) 8,273,120 


assessed 
No. acres $127,122,509) 64,523,048/58,343,992 


Value of do. 
Average value per 


acre $7 43 398 7 05 
Value of town lots | $24,495,884) 20,565,772/12,503,519 
Value of slaves, $62,218,889) 


Value of personal 
prepay 

Total vaiue 

Do. per $1,000 va- 


$53,412,745] 26,949,041|20,908.508 
$272. 250,027) 112,037,861|91,756,019 











luation $14 107 140 
Am’t of state tax $280,276 562,993 192,787 
‘T'ax in cts. pe 10 50 15 

ote. for 
P fremont 91,105)  272,937| 116,906 
Average individual 
wealth $2.988 401 "35 


] may be remarked that, in addition to the state 
tax of 562,993 dollars assessed in Ohio, there were 
assessed in 1840, for county purposes, 572,147 dol- 
lars—for road, township and poor tax, 329,711 dol- 
lars—for corporation, public building and bridge 
tax, 130,493 dollars, and some others, making the 
total amount of taxes for the year 1,049,840 dollars; 
and yet, with this enormous burthen of taxation, 
there is not, perhaps, in the union a more prosper- 
ous and flourishing state than Ohio. Indiana has 
passed a tax law of 40 cents on the 100 dollars, in 
addition to a poll tax of 75 cents, and the estimated 
amount ofthe state tax, for 1841, is $592,526. 

From the foregoing comparative statements, it 
will be perceived that, the assessed value of the 
real estate of Kentucky, is nearly equal to that of 


Ohio and Indiana together; that the total value of 


property of all kinds in Kentucky ts more than dou- 
ble that of Ohio, and nearly treble that of Indiana; 
that our state debt, as compared with our assessed 
means, is less than one-seventh that of Ohio, and one- 
tenth that of Indiana; that taxes are lighter, and in- 
dividual wealth greater in Kentucky, than in Ohio 
or Indiana. 

I have thus endeavored to shew, in a concise 
manner, the fiscal condition of the state, and her 
resources—our ability to meet our engagements— 
our willingness and determination todo so. We 
have done so heretofore, and no one acquainted 
with Kentucky, or Kentuckians, will, fora momeut 
doubt that we shall continue to do so hereafter. 

Slave law. We learn from the Lexington ( Ky.) 
Observer, that on the 31st ult. judge Woolley pro- 
nounced the law of 1833, which prohibits the intro? 
duction of slaves into the commonwealth, unconsti- 
tulional. Since this decision, it is stated, several 
prosecutions, which had recently been instituted, 
have been abandoned. It is suggested that judge 
Woolley, who is said to have displayed ‘great le- 
gal ability and profound constitutional research” on 
the occasion, write out and publish his opinion; and 


this it is to be hoped he may do, that the court of 


appeal may have before them, in a shape which 
cannot be misunderstood, the grounds of a decision 
Which will create very general surprise, both in and 
out of Kentucky. . 

ILLINOIS. 

Statistics. J. S. Townsend, esq. of Alton, has 
prepared from the papers of the United States mar- 
shal a tabular statement, exhibiting a view of the po- 
pulation of [linois from the U. States census of June, 
1840; and the produce of agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, &c. of each county in the state. 

The writer says—The population of the state, as 
furnished by the deputy marshals, is about three 
thousand less than the returns of the state census, 
taken from the first of September. Omitting frac- 
tions, and the population of Illinois in 1840, varied 
but little from 480,c00. The popular vote at the 
presidential election, was 93,010. 

He adds, the amount of produce, and the number 
and value of stock, as obtained by the marshal, are 
at least one-third below the true amount. In mul- 
Utudes of families no account was given, at least 
with any correctness. The people, in many in- 
Stances, misunderstood the matter. Many fancied 
they were to be taxed for every article and refused, 
and many of the deputy marshals finding it rather 
UNpopular to make so many specific inquiries, pre- 
ferred to pass over the business, or put down vague 
and smallamonnt. . We should regard it within due 
bounds to add fifty per cent. to the horses, cattle or 
Sheep, swine, poultry and various kinds of grain, 








and thirty-three, per cent. to all other products as a 
fair estimate of the property of our young and ris- 
ing state. 

The state census of 1835, gave the population of 
Illinois a fraction short of 270,000, There has 
been an increase in five years of more than 210,000. 
We give the following synopsis of the tables: 
Population of the state, 476,273. 


No of horses and mules, 200,741 val. $9,033,345 
Neat cattle, 612,244 do. 9,183,660 
Sheep, 486,751 do. 953,502 
Swine, 1,445,925 do. 4,337,775 
Poultry do. 340,600 
Bushels of wheat, 3,263 552 do. 2,039,720 
Bushels of barley, buekwheat and 

rye, 149,366 do. 76,470 
Bushels of oats, 5,681,931 do. 1,136,386 
Bushels of corn, 22,523,635 do. 4,504,727 
Pounds of wool, 634,349 do. 285,457 
Pounds of beeswax, 26,676 do. 6,669 
Bushels of potatoes, 2,086,516 do. 521,629 
Tons of hay, 138,125 do. 1,105,500 
Tons of flax and hemp, 15,604 do. 1,560,400 
Pounds of tobacco, 475,250 do. 28,515 
Pounds of sugar, 399,713 do. 49,964 
Cords of wood sold, 124,138 do. 248,276 
Products of dairy 445.621 
Products of orchards 118,132 
Domestic goods 1,108,096 
Products of gardens and nurseries 97,996 
No. of stores, 1,374, capital invested 4,685,457 
Skins, ginseng, &c. value of 258 ,838 
Brick and lime, value of 262.406 
Carriages and wagons manufactured 135,712 


Number of flour, grist, saw and oil mills, 1,502. 

Value of flour, &c. manufactured 2,306,619 

No: of brick and frame houses built in 1839, 4,320. 

Value of houses 2,044,108 

Number of tanneries, 154. 

Sides of sole and upper leather, 63,808, 
valuation 

Saddles, &c. value of products 

Number of distilleries and breweries, 153. 

Gallons produced, 1,554,109, value 

Products of manufactures not enumerated 

Canital invested in manufactures not enu- 
merated 

Total amount of capital invested in manu- 
factories 

Total value of products of the several 
counties, exclusive of the capital in- 
vested, and cost of buildings 51,411,606 


223,118 
235,252 


388 527 
361,522 


338,195 
2,969,912 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The report made by a committee of the stock- 
holders of this institution, inserted in the last Rr- 
GISTER, has brought out Mr. Biddle, in reply— 
three letters from whom have been published,—the 
first of which, explaining the celebrated ‘‘colton spe- 
culation,” belongs to the history of the times, and 
throws considerable light on that transaction. Tiis 
inserted in this number, and will be followed by 
the other two. 

In Mr. Biddle’s first letter, which we insert in 
this number, he states that the difficulties which 
the Bank of the United States now experience, 
have been drawn on ‘by the efforts to break down 
the banks of New York—a real cause of all the cis- 
asters tothe Bank of the United States.” 

That the Bank of the United States of Pennsyl- 
vania was, in the last instance, compelled to stop 
specie payments by reason of demands on them 
trom New York and eastward, the public had been 
apprised, but that they had invifed such a measure 
in retaliation, by atteinpting to compel the banks 
of that city to stop, is a development which Mr. 
Biddle is the first to announce. 

We shall probably find out that it is but an inci- 
dent in the war between the great muney marts of 
Wali street and Chesnut street, in which the first 
«‘demonstration’’— and, if we are to credit the New 
York papers, the second *‘demonstration”’ also—fail- 
ed; but the third was fatal. 

Neither of Mr. Biddle’s other letters make any 
further explanation on this point. The New York 
American, of the 20th inst. furnishes us witb their 
version of the affair—as follows: 

The attempt to break the N. York banks in August, 
1839—now admitted to have been made by the 
bank of Pennsylvania, to some of the circumstances 
of which we adverted yesterday—may be farther 
elucidated by recalling the occurrences of the day, 

The Liverpool steatner was to leave this port on 
Saturday, 24th August, and during the week pre- 
vious to her departure the famous bills on Hottin- 
guer & Co. were sold by the United States bank 
of this city. , 

These bills were pressed on the market with great 
urgency, and the rates at which they were sold 
nade it matter of easy calculation to ascertain that 


‘loss must result from the operation to the sellers, 
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who were to remit the specie they produced in 
order meet the bills. As, moreover, the bank was 
then a borrower in Europe, inquiry was naturally 
excited as to what these drafts could mean. The 
doubt was soon resolved by the demands of coin 
from our bankson Monday 26th, and Tuesday 27th. 
It is computed that the specie withdrawn by the U. 
States bank here, on these two days, with the sums 
demanded in the current month, amounted to about 
one million two hundred thousand doliars—being a 
balance in its favor created by the sale of post notes 
and the Hottinguer bills. The circumstances under 
which the demand of Tuesday was made, that of 
Monday not having produced the desired effect, 
furnish the explanation, as it seems to us, of the 
motive. Half an hour before 3 o’clock—the usual 
hour of closing the banks—drafts were sent in from 
the United States bank here, with a peremptory de- 
mand for specie on the spot, and with a notary at 
hand to protest in case of demur. 

At the bank of the state of New York, a draft 
for $80,000 was kanded in. The teller said it 
should be paid as soon as possible. The presenter 
of the draft replied that it must be paid instanta- 
neously, or the check be given back; that he had 
no discretion. The cashier being called, and in- 
formed of what was going on, said he had a discre- 
tion in the matter, and that he should not give back 
the check, and that it should be paid by 3 o’clock. 
Orders were given accordingly to count out the 
specie—which was not quite accomplished when 
the clock struck three. Upon the stroke, appeared 
the notary, with a duplicate of the draft in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Young, the cashier of the United 
States bank here, and prepared to protest it for non- 
payment. Seeing, however, the money was there, 
and forthcoming, the protest could not decently be 
made; and thus the plot was defeated, for other 
banks having in like manner paid promptly the 
drafts upon them, the hoped-for panic and protests 
were disappointed. 

If the New York banks could have been made 
to refuse a specie draft, the alarm consequent upon 
the notoriety of that fact, would, it was hoped, 
cause arun upon them that would force a suspen- 
sion, and then the Philadelphia banks,—and espe- 
cially the Bank of the United States of Pennsyl- 
vania, which foresaw its inability to continue specie 
payments—wonld have been preceded, and so far 
justified, in suspension, by those of New York. 

But the plot failed, and now we have the testi- 
mony of Mr. Cowperthwaite, as to how the means 
selected for its furtherance recoiled upon the heads 
of the inventors. The Hottinguer drafts, which 
were to ruin New York—drawn without funds, 
credit, or advice—/ites, in the worst sense of the 
word—were dishonored, and broke the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania, leaving New York 
unscathed. True, the bank in Philadelphia stop- 
ped payment on the 9th, on bonds payable on that 
day In this city and on its notes in Philadelnhia— 
and the Liverpool steamer returned here only on 
the 10th October, bringing the accounts of the dis- 
honor of the drafts on Hottinguer—but that bank 
doubtless anticipated the fate of its bills, for it had 
previously been warned by the Hottinguers that 
they could not accept without being covered—and 
their other liabilities increasing around them, the 
bank yielded a litthe—and only a little—in advance 
of the publication of the fact of its dishonored bills 
—and that fact put the seal upon its credit. 

Still the bitterness and vindictiveness against 
New York, which persisted against all odds in being 
honest,—survived, and failing to break the banks 
before the suspension in Philadelphia, the next ef- 
fort was to stir up the merchants and others here, 
who felt severely the pressure of the times, to call 
upon our banks for an extension of discounts,—the 
certain road, under the circumstances, asthe Phila- 
delphia banks had proved, to insolvency. 

Hence the public meeting at the City hotel, on 
23d October, which many of our readers doubtless 
remember, both for its mischievous tendency, and 
happily unpurposed proceedings. Who the parties 
were that prompted that meeting, that endeavored 
toinduce honorable men to take part in it as offi- 
cers, and urged it on to peremptory calls upon the 
banks, will now, it is hoped, be exposed; and when 
this is done, it will be seen thatinall this thing the 
hand of the United States bank of Pennsylvania, 
and its officers and agents here, is to be traced. 

It is pertinent to add, that the Bank of the United 
States here is one of the free banking associations; 
that its whole capital is $200,000, invested in state 
stock, deposited with the comptroller for the secu- 
rity of its notes; and that the sole partners are Ged. 
Griswold, of New York, and Rich’d Alsop, of Phi- 
ladelphia, who is also a director of the Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania. 

Besides Mr. Biddle’s letters, the following expla- 
nations bave been published: 
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LETTER FROM MR. DUNLAP. 
To the committee of stockholders of the Bank of the 
Uniled States. 


GENTLEMEN: Your report to the stockholders of 


the 5th April inst. contains the following passage, 
viz: “On the 29th April, 1839, the bank guaranteed 
a contract entered into by Mr, Thomas Dunlap, in 
his individual capacity, for the purchase of one mil- 
lion of dollars of Illinois and Michigan Jand stock.” 

This statement, without proper explanation, is 
calculated to pene false impressions. ‘The con- 
tract was made by me for the sole use and benefit 
of the bank. It was entered into with the commis- 
sioners of the state of Illinois, on the 29th of April, 
1839, at the Bank of the United States, the same 
day on which the bank guaranteed it, and instantly 
placed on file with similar documents in the bank, 
where it has ever since remained. Proper and ex- 
plicit entries in regard to it were promptly made on 
the books of the bank where distinct entries also of 
each of the payments made under it appear. The 
sterling six per cent. bonds were originally deli- 
vered by the authorities of Illinois, not to me, but 
to the proper oflicer of the bank, and immediately 
alter their receipt were transmitted by the cashier 
to the agent of the bank in London, by whom they 
were subsequently hy pothecated, with other securi- 
ties, for loans to the Bank of the United States, in 
which position I believe they still remain. ‘They 
were never in my possession, nor had | any person- 
alinterest in them whatever. The payment for 
thein as appears by the contract, was to be made in 
ten monthly instalments, although the whole amount 
of bonds was delivered. The bank has had the in- 
terest of six per cent. on these bonds from the be- 
ginning, punctually paid to it by the state of Illi- 
nois, and the benefit of the funds raised by their 
deposite in Europe. 

As all these facts are of record in the books and 
papers of the bank, I regret that the committee did 
not think proper to conuect them with the above 
stateinent in regard to myself, except that the con- 
tract was made in my name. As similar contracts, 
of record in the bank, were found to have been 
made by preceding officers, I had no connexion 
with or interest in the bonds in question. Very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS DUNLAP. 

Philadelphia, April 8, 1841. 

LETTER FROM MR. BINNEY. 

The late report by “‘the committee of investiga- 
tion appointed at the meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bank of the United States,’’ contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph:— 

‘In addition to these sums, he (Mr. Jaudon) was 
allowed by the exchange committee an extra com- 
mission of one percent. upon aloan effected in Oc. 
tober, 1839, of 800,000 pounds, say 37,755 doilars 
56 cents, and upon his claim for a similar commis- 
sion upon subsequent loans, in France and Holland, 
to the amount of 8,337,141 dollars 90 cts. the board 
of directors, under the sanction of a legal opinion 
from counsel of high standing, and the views of the 
former president, by whom the agreement with Mr. 
Jaudon was made, that the case of extraordinary 
loans was not anticipated nor meant to be included 
in the original agreement, allowed the further 
charge of 83,970 dollars 37 cents.’ 

It is understood that Iam the counsel referred 
to. Whether the committee read the opinion I gave 
to Mr. Jaudon,—tor it was to Mr. Jaudon that the 
opinion was given, and not to the bank,—I do not 
know; but they have mistaken its import, if they 
mean to represent that it sanctioned any particular 
allowance for the service alluded to. This part of 
the report is not perfectly clear; but the meaning 
which by some of its readers is attributed to the 
clause, is inaccurate. 

I gave no opinion to Mr, Jandon, nor to any one, 
that he was entitled to compensation for the servi. 
ces mentioned, to the amount stated, nor to any 
particular amount. I was not consulted upon any 
such question. The point upon which he asked 
my opinion was this and this only,—Whether the 
service of effecting loans, for the bank, in France 
and Holland under a power of attorney of 23d Au- 
gust, 1839, was embraced by the agreemeut in the 
president’s letter of 7th October, 1837, under which 
he became the agent of the bank, in. London, so as 
to be included in the rule of compensation prescrib- 
ed by that agreement,—and I gave him my opinion 
iat it was not; and not being within the agreement, 
that it stood upon the footing of services which he 
was free to perform or not at his pleasure, and if 
performed, for such compensation as might be 
agreed upon, or as should be just, if there was no 

express agreement. What in particular he was 
entitled to claim for the service, I was not asked, 
and did not say. My opinion was founded upon the 
two writings referred to, and not upon the commu- | 


nication of views subsequently expressed by any 
one else. 

I must not be understood to imply that Mr. Jau- 
don was not entitled to all that he received for the 
critical service of negociating the continental loans. 
There is perhaps a known rule of compensation for 
such services in Europe. But mean to say, that i 
did not give him or any one an opinion upon any 
other point in his case, than that which I have 
stated, and that no other point was submitted to 
me, HORACE BINNEY. 

Philadelphia, April 10, 1841. 

LETTER FROM MR. BIDDLE. 
Andalusia, Bucks county, April 9, 4841. 
Hon. John M. Clayton, Dover, Delaware: 

My pEAr str: You are aware that it is now two 
years since the state of ny health compelled me to 
leave the service of the bank. From that moment 
I have been wholly occupied with other matters, 
and have had not the slightest direction of ils affairs, 
as both my inclination and my duty concurred in 
the propriety of leaving to those who had the re- 
sponsibility the entire control of its management.— 
This total abstinence of mine does not seem to be 
understood or appreciated, for, since the misfortunes 
of the bank, I find myself reproached for things of 
which I knew nothing, and denounced as the cause 
of all the troubles which have befallen not ouly the 
Bank of the United States but every man in the 
whole country. Being very indifferent to popular 
clamor, and never suffering myself to be influenced 
by it to do what I disapprove, I have contradicted 
nothing aud explained nothing, because I could do 
neitber without injury to the interests of the bank; 
but its present prostration relieves me from that fas- 
tidiousness, for its pecuniary affairs will scarcely 
suffer from any explanation of mine. Accordingly 
I now feel at liberty tosay and to prove to you that 
when I left the institution, two years ago, it was in 
a safe and prosperous situation, and that whatever 
misfortunes have since come upon it, my admini- 
stration can in no wise be charged with them. 

To this I now proceed. 

lor thirteen years, from 1823 to 1836, I was pre- 
sident of the Bank of the United States. The great 
object of my labors was to secure to the whole 
country the blessings of a sound and uniform cur- 
rency; and now that the subject is historical, I 
think I may venture to say that the currency and 
the exchanges of the United States attained a de- 
gree of perfection scarcely known elsewhere. It 
was of that system the committee of ways and means 
of the house of representatives of the United States 
said, in 1830, “It may be confidently asserted that 
no country in the world has a circulating medium 
of greater uniformity than the Onited States.”” And 
again, “It gives to the national currency that per- 
fect uniformity, that ideal perfection to which a 
currency of gold and silver in so extensive a coun- 
try could have no pretensions.”’ 

It was of that system that the committee on fi- 
nance of the senate of the United States said 


auniform national currency not only sound and 
uniform in itself, anc perfectly adapted to all the 
purposes of the government and the community, but 
inore sound and uniform than that possessed by 
any other country. It is not easy to imagine, it is 
scarcely necessary to desire, any currency better 
than this.” 

The bank closed its affairs in 1836, when a board 
of valuation of the stock was formed, composed of 
a committee of the late Bank of the United States, 
consisting of Caleb Cope, Robert Ralston, jr. and 
John Bohlen, anda committee of the present Bank 
of the United States, consisting of Ambrose White, 
Matthew Newkirk and Richard Price; who called 
fo their aid three disinterested citizens, John Moss, 
Benj. W. Riehards and Robert Toland. 

This committee, in its negociation with the com- 
inissioners of the government, began by offering for 
every share of $100 the sum of $111 47. The com- 
inissioners declared that “they estimated the stock 
to be worth $115 69 per share, cash valuation,” 
adding ‘that this was consideaably below their for- 
mer estimates, and positively the lowest point at 
which they would fix the valuation.” Finally, the 
bank agreed to pay $115 5S per share. This was 
done by a board of directors, consisting of 

Joshua Lippincott, Caleb Cope, 

Manuel Eyre, Jobn Bohlen, 

Jobn R. Neff, Thomas Dunlap, 

William Platt, J. J. Vanderkemp, 

Ambrose White, May Humphreys, 
Matthew Newkirk, Cheyney Hickman. 
Richard Price, 
Thus far, at least, every thing was safe and pros- 
perons., 
The bank then became merely a state institution, 
and although it had to encounter the hostility of the 





‘That the United States are in the enjoyment of 


Se 
ee 


dominant party of the United States, and the vio. 
lence of local and rival opposition, still it was abi, 
to maintain itself against all these obstacles wit), 
unimpaired resources and credit. This will be op. 
vious by examining the statement of its affairs, pre. 
pared about the time I left the bank, as it is report. 
ed by this committee. 

Disearding any array of figures which would not 
be intelligible, that statement shows clearly these 
results: 

Its whole liabilities were, on the Ist April, 1839 


For circulation $311,571, 124 
Deposites 4,473,595 
All other debts 19,376,892 
———— 
$35,421,611 
Its means were— 
Discounts 39,854,004 


Stocks, and due by the state 18,358,705 


Real estate and mortgages 1,718,436 
State bank notes and debts 8,748,084 
M. King and the U. States 45,412 
Specie 3,069,580 
Resulting balances—say due 
by agencies 3,047,345 
74,841,566 





being more than two dollars for one of its liabilities, 
Comparing this with the last statement of the Bank 
of England which I have seen, that of the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, 1841, it is to the advantage of the Bank of 
the United States. 

Thus, the Bank of England had— 








Circulation 16,230,000 | Securities 22,595,000 
Deposites 7,365,000 | Bullion 3,816,000 
23,595,000 26,411,000 


While the Bank of the United States, throwing out, 
to make the comparison accurate, the debts on one 
side, and an equal amount of securities on the othe, 
would present these points: 








Circulation 11,571,124 | Securities 52.395,16) 
Deposites 4,473,595 | Bullion 3,069,503 
16,044,719 55,464,674 


Ifthe extraordinary revulsion of the last two years 
has caused a depreciation in the state stocks, that 
isa misfortune, not a fault. They were, at the time, 
of my retirement, worth at least what had been 
paid for them. 

Take, for instance, the rates of American stocks 
at London in January and February, 1839, as they 
were known here in March. 


Pennsylvania 5’s 93 | Illincis 6’s 93 
Mississippi 5’s 93 | Kentucky 6’s 94 
hio 6’s 99 | Louisiana 5’s 95 


Add to these prices an exchange of eight or nine 
per cent. and these stocks were all above par. 

In March, 1839, moreover, there was nothing to 
«disturb the ropose of the moneyed world, The ge- 
neral ease of moneyed affairs was apparent. In 
England the bank actually reduced the rate of ils 
discount to three per cent. and the following quota- 
tions from the London Mercantile Journal, whicii 
happens to be at hand, will show how uniform and 
low was the rate of discount there. 

January 14.—*Discounts on banker’s bills have 
been 34 per cent.” 

February 19.—*‘Discounts on the first paper con- 
tinwe at 34 per cent.” 

On the 25th of March, 1889 —**Money on bank- 
ers’ bills has been available at the saine terms as 
quoted last week. First merchants’ paper has been 
33 to 4} per cent. discount.” 

April 2.—*Bankers’ bills have been currently 
done at 34 to 3} per cent.”’ 

April 9.—*Mouey bas been rather plentiful than 
otherwise, and discounts continue at from 34 to 4 
per cent.” 

May 7.—‘*Money has been more plentiful. 
discounts continue at 
bills, 

In this country stocks were high, aud, what was 
more important, the internal exchanges were low 
and uniforin, and the foreign exchanges did not re- 
quire any exportation ofspecie. Take, for instance, 
the prices of those securities then most sought after 
and since so much depreciated. 


Still 
3} to 4 per cent. on bankeis’ 


Thus In March, 1839. In March, 184). 
Bank of ihe U. States 116 17 
Pennsylvania 5’s 106 72 
Bank of Philadelphia 106 75 
Planters’ bank of Natchez 92 10 
Vicksburg 69 5 
Schuylkill navigation 6’s 125 65 
Lehigh canal 90 19 


The domestic exchanges were all perfectly settled 
and very reasonable. That with New Orleans was 
at from par to 4 per cent. premium; that with 
Natchez at par to } discount; and the highest rate o: 
charge for drafts atsight from the most distant par's 








of the country did not exceed four per cent. 
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Finally, the bank had just closed its struggles] White, Matthew Newkirk, Richard Alsop, J. J.{ March, 1839, it was in a safe and prosperous con- 
jth the general and state governments. It had ar-| Vanderkemp, Richard Price. They reported that, dition? _ 
be ed its debt to the United States arising out of} the bank had “an aggregate of surplus profits! It remains to show by what causes the whole of 
ite partnersbip in the bank, and congress had ad-| amounting to $4,421,289 32,” and they therefore | that scene changed into the present total prostra- 


-ourned. declared a dividend of four per cent. This report, tion of the bank. Some of them are unhappily too 
’ The legislature of Pennsylvania too had finished | was ratified unanimously by the following mem-| obvious. — 
its efforts to repeal the charter by areport which | bers then -present: I have just stated that the winter of 1338-9 was 
assured its tranquillity against future attacks, and Manuel Eyre, Joseph Cabot, a season of great abundance and ease in moneyed 
that legislature had adjourned. Richard Alsop, Lewis Waln, concerns both in England and in this country; but 
Then, for the first time during many years, I John Bohlen, Ambrose White, England was soon after startled by the discovery 
found a moment when I could seek the retirement J. J. Vanderkemp, Richard Price, _ that the grain crop was deficient, and a demand 
| desired, and accordingly resigned. Cheyney Hickman, Matthew Newkirk. arose for specie to export for grain combined with 


Collect, now, all these elements of presperity.— 


That these gentlemen should make a dividend of | Some continental loans, that changed the whole 


Here was the bank— four per cent. unless they believed the situation of | S¥rface of affairs. The Bank of England itself, 
With 74 millions to pay 35. the bank justified it, cannot be presumed. after borrowing ten millions of dollars from the 


With the highest character and credit. 


Further than this. In December, 1839, nine| Bank of France, was still so much drained for 


Dividing eight per cent. yet laying up something | months after my retirement, Mr. Jaudon submitted | Cin that it was forced into very severe restrictive 


every year. to the creditors of the bank the following official | ™easures, which raised the interest of money to 
lts stock selling at 116. statement, published in London: twice or three times ils usual rate. The most in- 
The foreign exchanges easy. “A special comuittee, consisting of five mem- |JUrious effect was on the stocks of this country, 
‘The domestic exchanges low and uniform. bers of the Bank of the United States, (Messrs. | Which were no longer convertible in England, ex- 
All its controversies with the general and state} Richard Alsop, Lewis Waln, Richard Price, John | ©°P! at great sacrifices. These causes immediately 
overnments settled. Connell, and J. J. Vanderkewp), was appointed, reacted on this country, producing the usual et- 
With peace at home and abroad. on the 12th of November, to examine into the si- | fee's of embarrassment in the community and alarm 


And oné ean see nothing to create a doubt of its|tuation of the bank. On the 15th of November | mong the banks. These troubles, such as they were, 
safety. So thought and so declared all the directors | (the day before the sailing of the Great Western like many which had been met and overcome in for- 
of the bank, who, by numerous committees and in| steamer) they made a report that the limited time |e" "mes by the bank, might perhaps have been 
successive boards, unanimously united in repeated | allowed them precluded an investigation of all the | #59!" surmounted by an exertion of the means and 
and strong assurances that the bank was then in a| items of the account, and that they therefore di-| the credit of the bank, but for circumstance which 


condition of undoubted strength and prosperity. rected their attention to the least perspicuous items. | !® thus described in a letter from the late cashier of 
On the Ist of January, 1839, the board of diree- | The other items, however, had been investigated by | the bank, to whom I applied for information as to 
tors consisted of the following gentlemen: the committee on the state of the bank, (on which the — which had brought on these misfoitunes. 
Joshua Lippincott, Caleb Cope, were Messrs. Richard Alsop, Ambrose White, | His answer is as follows: 
John R. Nett, Cheyney Hickman, Matthew Newkirk, and C. Hickman), The fol- _ _ March 23, 1841. 
John A. Brown, Joseph R. Ingersoll, lowing is given as the result.” My pear sir: The queries you have propound- 
Wa. Platt, Lewis Waln, The details are then mentioned, and the state-|@4 to me have occupied no small share of my 
Lawrence Lewis, John Connell, ment concludes thus: thoughts. The utter prostration of the Bank of the 


Join J. Vanderkemp, Joseph Cabot. 


“Probable surplus beyond the capital of 35,000,000 United States passes, I confess, my comprehen- 


John Bohlen, dollars, $1,071,004 34. It should be recollected | Sion. 1 may, however, point out some of the causes 
Of these gentlemen a dividend committee was| that the bonus of $2,500,000 paid in cash for the | that, In my Judgment, have mainly contributed to 
appointed on the 4th of January, 1839, consisting | charter has already been charged to the surplus bring about its present painful and humiliating con- 
oi Joshua Lippincott, J.J. Vanderkemp, Lawrence | fund, and that, if this bad been distributed in annual| “ition. The consequences of the premature re- 
Lewis, Joseph Cabot and Jobn Connell. payments over the whole period of the charter, as sumption of cash payments after the first sus- 
This committee made a report to the meeting of| was done by the late Bank of the United States, | Pension by the banks, and the efforts of the Bank 
the board, at which were present Messrs. Lippin- this fund would stand $2,000,000 higher than it now of the United States to make that resumption uni- 


cott, Vanderkemp, Cope, Brown, Waln, Lewis, | does.’? 


Bohlen, Hickman, Cabot and Connell, who unani- 
mously adopted it. Now this report stated that 
there was ‘tan aggregate of nett profits amounting 
to $4,344,707 99;” that declaring adividend of four 
per cent. would “leave the amount of the surplus 
profits of the bank $2,944,707 99." «From these 
several statements,” they proceed, “it will appear 
that the estimated probable loss on real estate and 
suspended debt is $76,050 51 less than the estimate 
of July last, and thatthe contingent fund is 92,661 75 
more than the estimate of probable loss.”” ‘They con- 
clude by saying that the nett profits of the last six 
months were $1,528,020 19, which, after dedacting 
the dividend of four per cent. $1,400,000, **would 
leave $128,020 19 as the surplus profits of the last 
six months.”’ 

Up, then, to the 7th of January, 1839, there was 
no doubt in the minds of the directors of the perfect 
safety and prosperity of the bank, since they had a 
surplus profit on the last six month’s business of 
$128,020 19, a total surplus of $4,344,707 99, a 
decreasing loss on suspended debt, and an excess of 
nearly $100,000 of the contingent fund above the 
losses it was destined to repair. 

On the 7th of January, 1839, came in the new 
board of directors jor that year. It consisted of 


Manuel Eyre, Joseph Cabot, 

John A. Brown, Cheyney Hickman, 
Richard Alsop, Lewis Waln, 
Caleb Cope, Ambrose White, 
J.J. Vanderkemp, J. R. Ingersoll, 
Richard Price, Matthew Newkirk. 


Now what did these gentlemen declare of the situ- 
ation of the bank? 


months after my resignation, another dividend com- 


John Bohlen, Richard Price and Matthew New- 


versal, required in the administration of its af- 
fairs the utmost wisdom and experience in finance; 
and in alluding to a measure adopted by those gen- 
tlemen most prominent in its management after 
your retirement, I do, not mean to impugn their 
motives or detract from their merit. After the 
feverish excitement consequent on this too speedy 
effort to return to cash payments had in a good de- 
gree subsided, another crisis was anticipated, and 
it was feared that the banks generaliy would be 
obliged again to suspend. This was, unhappily, 
too soon to be realized, for the storm was then 
ready to burst, but, instead of meeting its full force 
at once, it was deemed best to make it fall first 
upon the banks of New York. Toeffect this pur- 
pose, large means were necessary, and to procure 
these, resort was had to the sale of foreign ex- 
change. The state of the accounts of the bank 
with its agents abroad did not warrant any large 
drafts upon them, especially that of the Messrs. 
Hottinguer in Paris. This difficulty, however, it 
was thought, might be avoided by shipping the 
coin to be drawn from the New York banks im- 
mediately to meet the bills. Accordingly, large 
inasses of exchange, particular bills on Paris, which 
were then in great demand, were sent to N. York 


Still more. On the Ist of January, 1840, ten 
mittee, consisting of Caleb Cope, Joseph Cabot, 


kirk, made a report, concluding thus: 
“From the foregoing statements, exhibiting a 
surplus of $5,278,925 71, the committee are of opi- 
nion that a dividend could now be declared by the 
bank; and strong inducements to suggest that 
course would prese themselves on the committee, 
if they considered only their wishes to meet the 
very natural expectations of the stockholders of the 
institution, who have looked with great confidence 
to a regular distribution of the profits at the accus- 
tomed period. But, upon mature consideration of 
the subject, they are induced to believe that the 
permanent interests of the institution and ultimate 
benefit of the stockholders themselves will be pro- 
moted by withholding a dividend for the present. 
The actual condition of the banks of this state, and 
respect for the legislature now on the ev@of as- 
sembling, furnish additional motives for this course.”’ 
This report was unanimously adopted by the 
board, consisting still of 


Manuel Eyre, J. J. Vanderkemp, to be sold without limit. Indeed, the bills were 
Richard Alsop, Cheyney Hickman, signed in blank, and so sent 1o New York; and al- 
Lewis Wain, Richard Price, — though a large book was thus forwarded, it was 
Caleb Cope, Matthew Newkirk, soon exhausted, and application was made to the 
John A. Brown, f. Dunlap. agent of the Paris house in New York for a further 


John Boblen, supply, who drew a considerable amount besides. 
Now what shall we infer from allthis? Here} ‘The proceeds of these immense sales of exchange 
are successive boards of directors—dividend com- |! created very heavy balances against the New York 
mittees—special comiittees, over and over again, | banks, which, after all, signally failed in producing 





In March, 1839, on the day of my retirement, 
the board unanimously adopted several resolutions 
—in one of which they describe me among other 
things as one ‘who, having perforined so much and 
so faithfully, leaves the institution with which he 
is identified prosperous in all its relutions—strong in 
ils abilities to promote the interests of the communi- 
lies by which it is surrounded—cordial in its associa- 
lions with sister establishments, and secure in the re 
spect and esteem of all who are connected with it in 
Joreign or domestic intercourse.”’ 

In transinitting to me these resolutions, the com- 
inittee, consisting of Messrs. Ambrose White, Ca- 
leb Cope and J. R. Ingersoll, say: “In every emer- 
gency you have given it efficient support, and now 
that your official connexion has ceased, you bave 


the rich consolation of knowing that you leave it 


entirely prosperous.”? 
Nor was this all. 


declaring the existence of large surpluses and mak- | the contemplated effect. The bills not being pro- 
ing dividends, and asseiting the soundness and | vided for, nor even regularly advised, as had uni- 
prosperity of the bank. formly been the custom of the bank, were disho- 
On the Ist of January, 1839, declaring a dividend | nored; and although the agent in London did every 


of four per cent. and announcing a surplus of more | thing which skill and judgment could accomplish, 


than four millions. the credit of the bank was gone, and from that day 
On the 29th of March, 1839, asserting that the | to the present its elfects upon the institution have 
bank was prosperous in all its relations. been more and more disastrous. Other causes wight 


On the Ist of July, 1839, declaring a dividend of! be adverted to: the connexion with the common- 
four per cent. with a surp:us of more than four| wealth—the over estimates of the value of the char- 
millions, ter—and various matters, all, however, subordi- 

On the 15th of November, 1839, after a detailed | nate to the particular unhappy measure that I have 
examination by two comwittees, asserting still a| thus hastily brought to your notice, which Mr. Jou- 
surplus of three millions. don and myself equally deplored as the immediate 

On the Ist of January, 1840, exhibiting a surplus | cause of the disasters which have afflicted the bank, 
of more than five millions, and abstaining from | Very respectfully, _ dS. COWPERTHWAIT. 
making the dividend which they might do, merely N. Biddle, esq. Philadelphia. 
frown prudential considerations, in respect to the le- Here, then, is revealed the real and secret cause 

islature. of the disasters of the bank. Now, without mean- 
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[un July, 1839, four months after I left the bank,| After this exhibition, can any one deny what I | ing to say a single word about the object of these 
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the dividend committee consisted of Ambrose| propose to prove, that, when [ left the bank, in| drafts, aud without intending the slightest censure 
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of any one, it is impossible not to see in this single 
circumstance the solution of many of the difficulties 
of the bank. The bank, as I understand, suddenly 
draws an immense amount of bills on Messrs. Hot- 
tinguer & Co. without having a dollar of funds in 
their hands—without having any authority to draw 
for a dollar—without a line of explanation as to the 
nature and extent of these unexpected drafts—and 
without even the usual commercial notice that such 
bills had been drawn. Messrs. Hottinguer & Co. 
could not, as prudent men, do otherwise than protest 
these bills; and thus the bank, in the very fullness 
of its high credit, was suddenly disgraced in the 
eyes of all Europe. 

‘The talents of Mr, Jaudon repaired to a certain 
extent this disaster, but it obliged him, in order tu 
protect the drafts drawn on_ himself as well as 
Messrs. Hottinguer & Co. to make loans and to 
pledge stocks, which were thus, instead of being 
sold, locked up to await the depreciation which has 
since overtaken them. And now, let me ask, in 
all fairness, whether this secret wound—this ne- 
glect, or inadvertance, or omission, call it by what- 
ever natne you choose—to apprize Messrs. Hottin- 
guer & Co. of these drafts, a thing which belonged 
to the interior details of the bank, can be charged 
upon ny administration, which had ceased long be- 
fore that time. Yet these two officers, as we see 
in the above letter, regard that ‘‘as the immediate 
cause of the disasters which have afflicted the 
bank. 


Even after this shock, such was the vitality of 


the bank, that I have no doubt it might have re- 
vived and prospered but for the late fatal resump- 
tion of specie payments. 

[tis undoubtedly true that the only lawful and pro- 
per banking is the payment of specie. But where, 
by any cause, a suspension once takes place, the 
time of resumption is a question of expediency de- 
pending on many circumstances—on the position of 
the bank itself—the position of its neighbors—the 
position of other banks in other sections of the 
country, just as health is the natural condition of 
men; but if by accident we are sick, prudence 
must decide when we may venture out without the 
danger of relapsing. The Bank of England con- 
tinued its suspensions for twenty-five years, and, if 
it had been forced into a premature resumption, 
would have certainly fallen a second time. Now 
neither the banks nor the community of Philadel- 
phia, nor the banks nor the commmunities with whoin 
Philadelphia principally deals, were ready for re- 
sumption, and in my judgnrent the project and the 
execution of it were equaily unfortunate. 

I was in town during that period, though merely 
as a private spectator, and it seemed to me that the 
true position and the only safe policy of the bank 
was this. The new administration of the govern. 
inent of the United States will find itself, on the 
4th of March, with very small funds, and its policy 
will be, if possible, not to encounter at once the de- 
batable question of a national bank, whatever may 
be its disposition hereafter. If, then, the bank of 
the United States is in a position to do the public 
business temporarily, it will, from its extensive 
connexions throughout the union, be more useful 
than any other existing institution, and thus may 
gradually become one of the fiscal ageats. To ac- 
complish this, it must be in a situation of strength 
on the 4th of March, 1841, and should reserve its 
powers for that period. Hitherto the banks believ- 
ed that they had been contending against an ad- 
ministration of public affairs hostile to the interests 
with which banks are most connected. A great 
political change has taken place, but the effects of 
it onthe public interes!s cannot be seen till the 
new men come into power. Wait, then, for that 
moment, see what the new administration intends 
to do fur the country, what relief it means to afford, 
and then, concurring with ifs measures, you may 
resume permanently. Until then the Bank of the 
Unitec States was not obliged to resume. The 
legislature had declared of all the banks, that if 
they did not resume on a given day, their charters 
were liable to forfeiture, but that did not affect the 
Bank of the United States. When the charter of that 
institution was passing through the legislature, the 
provision, common tv all the other banks authoris- 
ing the legislature to alter or repeal it at pleasure, 
was inserted. ButTI then declared that 1 would not 
receive it on such terms, and unless that provision 
was stricken out, the bill need go no further. Ac- 
cordingly it was stricken out, and when this very 
question, whether the legislature had a right to de- 
clare a forfeiture for the non-payment of specie, 
was recently brought before the courts, the judges 
tunanimously decided against the power of the le- 
gislature on the very ground of this rejection of the 
clause. 

The legislature, it is true, had fixed the 15th of 


——w 


been so fixed because they were in session, and had 
wants which the banks alone could relieve—so that 
the legislature was much more in the power of the 
banks than the banks were in the power of the le- 
vislature. How easy was it for the banks to say to 
the governor, you want to borrow $800,000; the 
state breaks on the Ist of February unless you can 
borrow it; you can borrow it ouly from us; and if we 
lend to you and resume specie payments, we ine- 
vitably break ourselves. Let us agree that neither 
shall break. Authorize a suspension beyond the 
15th of January, and we will protect you on the Ist 
ot February. This would have been wise and easy. 
But, instead of this course, the banks resumed, 
then lent the $800,000, and then broke down im- 
mediately. 

Believing the resumption unnecessary, as well as 
inexpedient, I think that all the borrowings of the 
bank, both at home and abroad, for the purpose of 
resuinption, were very unfortunate. They compli- 
cated the affairs of the bank, they embarrassed the 
other banks, and were at last wholly ineffectual. 

One of the reasons which made them ineffectual 
was the publication of the report of the Ist of Jan- 
uary, IS4I, giving a particular list of its assets 
without the means of estimating them, and calcu- 
lated to inspire doubt and suspicion of its solvency. 
In fact, just on the eve of attempting to resume spe- 
cie payments, a statement of the bank was put furth 
which made every body believe that the bank could 
not resume permanently, and induced the creditors 
to come immediately for their money before it was 
too late. 

These counsels [ could offer only as a private 
citizen. Had I occupied the position I once did, I 
most certainly would not have permitted that re- 
sumption; and, though it may seem rash to say so, 
I have not the least doubt that but for that act of 
insanity the city would have been spared the suf- 
ferings of the last two months, the bank would at 
this day have. been strong and safe, that it would 
have obtained a large portion of such government 
business as was done by banks, and that its stock- 
holders, instead of deploring, as they now do, its 
prostration, would have found its condition prosper- 
ous and its stock worth five times as much as it 
now is. 

I began by saying that I would prove that the 
bank when I left it was strong and prosperous, and 
that its present prostration cannot in the remotest 
way be ascribed tome. Do you not think I have 
proved it? With great esteem, yours, 

N. BIDDLE. 


DEBATE ON THE PROSPECTIVE PRE- 
EMPTION BILL 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE I111.] 
In senate, Thursday, January 21, 1841. 
The pre-emption bill being still under considera- 
tion, Mr. Cai TTENDEN rose to renew in the senate 
the motion he had made in committee of the whole 
to recommit the bill with the following instructions: 
Resolved, That the bill be recommitted to the 
committee on public lands, with instructions to re-| 
port amendments thereto to the following effect: 
Ist. To distribute the pooceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the several states of the union 
in just and equitable proportions. 
2. To grant to actual bona fide settlers upon the 
publigglands the right of pre-emption to any quanti- 
ty thereof not exceeding one-half section, or 320 
acres, including place of settlement, at the minimum 
price of $1 25 per acre, with such provisions as 











January as a day of resumption. But that day had 


shall limit this right of settlement and pre-emption 
to actual bona fide settlers whose estate at the time 
of settlement shall not exceed the value of $1,000: 
and further, with such provisions as shall effectual- 
ly exclude the wealthier speculators from all benefit 
under this law, and shall prevent them from inter- 
fering with, or participating in, the privileges and 
right of settlement and pre-emption which are here- 
by granted and intended for the sole advantage of 
0 needy and honest settlers and cultivators of the 
soil. 

My object, (said Mr. C.) in making this motion 
was merely to obtain a fair and full expression of 
the sense of the senate on an interesting and im- 
portant measure. I had little hope that any thing 
that I might say would cause a majority of this body 
to adopt that measure. I had no such aibitious 
thought or purpose. Indeed, we cannot, at present, 
have even a full expression of what the sentiment of 
the senate is in relation to it. The vote in committee 
was 20 for and 22 against ny proposition. Several 
senators were then absent who are known to be in 
the city. We know also that a vacancy in the re- 
presentation of Virginia and another in that of Mas- 
sachusetts have within a few days been filled, al- 
though the senators elect have not yet had time to 


arrive. This is Thursday; by Monday next we 
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pose than to obtain such an expression, I shall sy), 
mit a motion that the subject be postponed till Mo. 
day. I think that when the importance of the «). 
ject is considered, such a motion will be admitte, * 
be reasonable. A few days cannot affect the desti,, 
of the bill in the other branch of the legislature; an, 
if gentlemen will but consent to wait till Monday. 
when that day arrives they shall have my aid in oj, 
taining the speediest practicable action on the bill. 

Mr. C. now moved to postpone the further cong). 
deration of the bill till Monday. 

Mr. Cray, (of Ala.) said he should be relueta,, 
to refuse the request of the honorable senator, j; 
there was the least probability that the postponeme,,; 
would change the result of the vote upon the 9jj) 
The senator had reminded gentlemen that two ne, 
members of the body would shortly take their Seats: 
but what chanve would this occasion in the yo;, 
upon the bill? The senator elect from Massaeh,. 
setts, (Mr. BATEs), might be in favor of the disty;. 
bution, but the senator expected from Virginia },, 
again and again voted against that measure on coy. 
stitutional grounds. Unless, therefore, the senato; 
from Kentucky, (Mr. CrirTENDEN), expected {p 
be instrumental in producing some change of opi. 
nion in the senate, the postponement would produc. 
no effect on the ultimate fate of the bill. he vote 
ordering it toits engrossment clearly indicated , 
purpose.in the senate that the bill should pass, any 
the conclusive objection against postponement was 
that it might go too late to the other house to re. 
ceive legislative action there during the present ses. 
sion of congress. The bill was of the greatest im. 
portance to the interest of the west and to the gene. 
ral good, and, so far as Mr. C. was concerned, he 
could not yield his consent to the postponeiment. 

Mr. CrRiTTENDEN said it was not his object to 
occupy lime in pressing the motion he had made. 
The votes hitherto taken on the bill were but 42, 
while there were 52 meinbers of the senate. Two 
senators were absent. He therefore did not see how 
the vote given in committee was to be considered as 
so very decisive. The senator from Alabama ha‘ 
suggested that the senator elect from Virginia stood 
already committed on the subject of distribution: 
but it was to be remembered that the question in its 
present form, viz: as connecting distribution wil! 
pre-emption, bad never yet been presented to thai 
senator. He considered the scruples of the senato: 
as very strange, for any gentleman who could vote 
to distribute the surplus revenue in the treasury 
might vote to distribute the proceeds of the public 
lands without any great struggle of conscience.— 
Possibly the senator’s mind might have got over the 
difficulty. Mr. C. had no knowledge as to what his 
sentiments at present were, but this he knew, that 
the gentleman in question was abundantly capable 
of judging on this and other questions for himse!. 
Should both the elected senators vote for Mr. C’s 
proposition, their votes alone would produce a tie. 

But, (said Mr. C.) there is another objection urge: 
against postponement by the seuator from Alabaina, 
which may well render us cautious how we press 
this measure too hastily through the senate. The 
object in pushing the bill is, that it may be in time 
to receive a discussion in the other branch of con- 
gress. Thus, in the expiring moments of a rejected 
administration, a measure of this importance is to 
be agitated, when we all know that the people have 
recently made great changes in both branches of the 
legislature—changes abundantly sufticient to alter 
the majority on the subject of this bill; yet a majori- 
ty here, condemned, as they have been, by the votes 
of the people, soon to become a minority, insist upor 
action, and are bent in rushing the bill through the 
senate even before those entitled to vote on it can 
get to their seats. 

The measure is said to be one of great importance 
to the west; be it so; yet those gentlemen who are 
to come into congress will be as capable of judging 
on that importance as we, besides possessing the ac- 
ditional advantage of bringing with thein the last de- 
cision of the people of the United States, who are 
the sole and rightful proprietors of the public do- 
main. 

Mr. Benton. This is certainly a very strange 
proposition. In a measure ofa character so entirely 
ils own as the subject of pre-emption, its friends 
have refused to join it with its twin measure, v)Z: 
the graduation bill, allowing each to stand upon its 
own merits. In this state of things, gentlemen on 
the other side endeavor to load down the pre-emp- 
tion bill with a subject entirely foreign to it. The 
bill has been delayed nearly an entire month by 
propositions to distribute the proceeds of the land 
and to cede the land itself. A new debate on 4 
subject entirely different has overshadowed and 
overlaid the bill. I hold it tobe not only unfair, 
but unparliamentary, to bring in matter not ger- 
main to the bill, and by debaiing this to overlay the 
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mentary The graduation bill is entitled to consi- 
1 . 


q jeration on its own merits; and if it is injurious and 
= de 


i. rliamentary ‘o loa’ Gow: 
a ately foreign to it, it is still more so to delay the 
=e 


to load down the bill with matter 


er by propositions of postponement.— 

AT haul lie falen sick between this and 
suppose the gentleman from Alab. should 
off suddenly to visit his family, what is to 
become of us On this side of the house? The gen- 
tleman wants us to wait for senators elect. Must 
‘e wait for Mr. CUTHBERT, too? No: | hold the 
sroposition to be unparliamentary, and at war with 
the manner in which its friends got up the bill.— 
What is the history of this matter of pre-emption? 
The first bill on the subject was introduced fourteen 
years ago. It contained three principles, all dis- 


pill yet 
Suppose 
Monday, 
be called 


| jinetly avowed in its title, viz: graduation, pre- 


emption and cession. I, myself, reported the bill, 


2 and it contained these three propositions, to gra- 
 ouate the land, to grant pre-emption rights, and to 


* cede the remainder. What was the result of a con- 


: sultation among the friends of the bill? First, we 
|) were ; 
4 naifing principles. ‘The moment that subject was 
intreduced, although the cession was restricted to 
the remainder of the land left on hand after gradua- 


obliged to separate cession from the two re- 


‘tion, it brought in anew question which oversha- 


 Jowed every thing, and retarded the passage of the 


bill. We then went in for pre-emption and gradua- 


tion united, but still we found that each of these 
 i;neasures embarrassed the other. We, therefore, 


 emption laws, not one of which ever would have 

i been passed if the two objects had been kept united. 

' On this plan we are now proceeding. We have 

. ; brought in at this congress two separate bills, one 
¢ 


concluded on a new separation, presenting pre- 
emption and graduation in distinct bills. And what 
was the result? Congress passed three or four pre- 


> for graduation, the other for pre-emption. 1 am op- 
: posed to putting on either of them the substance of 
bill totally ditlerent. Not only has such a course 
delayed us for a month, though we had a vote of 
‘two to one in favor of the bill, but now we are to 
postpone all action upon it that we may wait for 

the arrival of other senators who are to vote against 
= it, 
’ What does all this matter turn on? I understand 
it. Gentlemen cannot go on with their distribution 


' bill unless they unite it with their pre-emption law. 


"Is it not absurd, totally and thoroughly absurd? A 
" measure of distribution cannot get along unless we 
will consent to detain the pre emption bill. Gen- 
tlemen must pardon me; but when I see such gross 
>and palpable absurdities as these, those who advo- 
» cate the bill must speak out. Will the gentleman 


> irom Kentucky say that he cannot originate his bill 
) unless we bring in a pre-emption bill? 


; If he says 
7 so, then, to save the states from so great a calamity 


as his bill will inflict, we may withhold the pre- 


scmption bill altogether, and then he cannot get on 
at all, 

We have heard speeches after speeches against 
graduation and pre-emption, presenting both in the 
ost odious light. We have seen them opposed for 
years. Stern epithets have been applied, and all 


mae ; 
tesa 


) sorts of arguments employed to degrade this class of 
> ‘neasures to the lowest point of infamy. 
> ‘ead what I find in another bill on the subject of the 
3 public lands, and then Jet us see, if it depends on 
® ‘he fact that a bill is brought in by one or by another 


I will now 


senator, whether the very same measure shail be 
[Mr. Ben 


Pill, providing for the graduation of the price of the 
Here is graduation and here is pre- 


»inption. Graduation down to 50 cents an acre, 


) 2d pre-emption to 120 acres. Here it is in one 


Pbill,there it isin another. In one bill it is per- 


Piectly abominable, and the country is called upon 
> ‘) reject it with abhorrence; in this bill it is a sub- 
» J oct worthy of legislation. 


Where is the difference? 
) Does it lie in the paper or in the time in which the 
Where is the difference? That 
one should be denounced as the total subversion and 
“estruction of our beautiful land system, and calcu- 
lated to debauch, demveralize and depopulate the 
| States, while the other is a wholesome subject of 
'egislation? I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
) 4estion to postpone; and [ say to the senator from 


3 Kentucky, let him bring in his distribution scheme 


‘s an independent proposition, and not employ it to 


7 overlay and overwhelm a measure with which it has 


thing to do. 
And here I have a word to say to the senator from 
Michigan, (Mr Porter). In voting between the 


‘WO propositions to strike out the amendment of the 


“nator from Kentucky, (Mr. CrirTENDEN), by 
p \ollng in the amendment of the gentleman from S. 
® -arolina, (Mr. Catnooun), I had no idea to over- 
\y the pre-emption bill either. I was only willing 


3 \o knock the amendment of the senator from Ken- 





tueky on the bead with that hammer, and then I 
should have laid it aside. I renew the assertion, 
that the first pre-emption bili ever introduced was 
introduced by me, and contained the three prin- 
ciples of graduation, pre-einption and cession. 

I ask for the yeas and nays; I hope to bring this 
discussion to a conclusion this night. No pre-emp- 
tion bill has ever gone through but by candie- 
light, and I now notify the messengers of the house 
that they may prepare their lights for a night ses- 
sion. Before we pass this bill we shall have candel- 
light again. 

The yeas and nays pene 
tion to postpone, it was 


now taken on the mo- 
ecided in the negative. 


Yeas 19, nays 28. So the bill was not postponed. 


The question then recurring on the motion to re- 
commit the bill, with instructions— 

Mr. CritTENDEN addressed the senate in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

I purpose, he said, to occupy but little of the time 
of the senate. Although he had been charged with 
being the cause of delaying this bill, he thougit he 
was not justly responsible for the consumption of 
much of the tiine it had thus far occupied. It was 
my Original intention (said he) to have contented 
myself with a silent vote. My sole intention in of- 
fering the amendment was to present distinctly be- 
fore the country the proposition i am ready to vote 
for—that the position of parties in this body may be 
clearly known and understood. ‘There is but little 
charce that the public willever kuow the truth upon 
the subject, for the newspapers abound with all sorts 
of falsehoods in relation to politics. Gentlemen 
here, who move in any direction different from that 
of certain party leaders, are at once charged with 
enmity against a whole class of the communily. 
The senator from Alabama, for instance, can scarce 
conceive the possibility that any opposition should 
be made either to graduation, pre-emption, or ces- 
sion, that has not its origin in feelings of hostility, 
and of direct warfare against his section of the coun- 
try; and whoever ventures to utter a word against 
either of those measures is condeinned almost to 
outlawry in the states which advocate it; and yet 
I atn sure if the senator would but consult his own 
feelings he would find it possible to believe that a 
man may oppose his particular views of landed po- 
licy, and yet be not only free from enmity to Ala- 
bama, but have a paternal regard for all the new 
states. I wishit, therefore, to be known that, if the 
two measures are united, if the equivalents are made 
to go together, if pre-emption for the benefit of the 
new states is coupled with the equivalent proposi- 
tion of distribution for the benefit of the union, I 
and those who think with me are willing to go for 
it. And in this union of the two measures what is 
there so palpably absurd and so incongruous? The 
first relates the price to be paid for the land; the 
other provides for the disposition of the money when 
itis received. Can any two things be more natu- 
rally connected? Can any two subjects of legisla- 
tion be more analogous to each other? We do not 
wish to have partial decisions producing unjust re- 
sults. We wish to put the two measures toge- 
ther. Is it not a fair compromise? The new states 
seek certain advantages from the public lands. I 
am willing to grant these if they will consent to 
an equitable distribution of the proceeds among all 
the states. 

This proposition to distribute is vehemently de- 
nounced. I have been told, in rather taunting terms, 


that itis no measure of mine—that it is a sort of | 


trap, which I in a very tasteless manner, am willing 
here toadopt. Why, sir, all the world certainly all 
the American world, knows who is the authority of 
this great measure. It would be vain for me to 
claim its paternity; but though I have not the ho- 
nor of being its author, my judgment approves the 
plan, and I am for it. The measure has obtained 
an adoption much more honorable thanmine. Have 
no states adopted it? Have no state legislatures as- 
serted their rights in relation to it? I believe it 
will be found that resolutions have been adopted by 
the legislatures of a majority of all the states of the 
union demanding such a distribution as is proposed. 
I have not examined the number, but speak from 
general recollection. We have heard the voice of 
all the New England states but New Hampshire. 
New York has spoken, and New Jersey has spoken. 
The legislature of Pennsylvania is at this moment 
acting on the proposition, and it has been approved 
in her senate by a vote of 2140 9. Her governor, 
also, if Iam not mistaken, recommended it in his 
message. [Mr. BccHanan. No.]_ Be that as it 
may, the Keystone state is out in favor of distribu- 
tion. In the great state of Ohio, at the recent po 
ular 
Loverabr who was thereupon elected and installed 
has made it his very first act to recommend to the 
legislature a distribution of the public lands. In- 
diana, speaking through all the departments of her 


election, this subject. was discussed, and the | 


vy 





government, has demanded it. Kentucky has ex- 
pressed her approbation of it almost without a dis- 
sentient voice. The vote in her legislature was not 
a patty vote. Party had not power enough to op- 
pose it. It wus, einphatically, the vote of the state. 
And what are the sentiments of Louisiana? You 
hear ‘nein from her governor, in his late message, 
arid they are to the same effect. Whether there has 
yet been a legislative resolution on the same sub- 
ject, I do not know. North Carolina has demand- 
edit. Maryland demands it. Delaware unites in 
the demand. There seems to be alinost one unani- 

mous voice throughout the whole country in favor 
of the measure, and yet it is denounced as an ‘‘enor- 
mity,’? as a proposition not only “absurd,” but 
‘monstrous.”? This is gentlemen’s respect for the 
voice of the democracy. This is the way in which 
they are always ready to bow to the people. A 
measure approved.and ratified by public sentiment, 
by the resolutions of state legislatures, by the re- 
commendation of state governors, by the general 
voice of the American people, is stamped by them 
as an enormity, as palpably unconstitutional and ut- 
terly ruinous. Itis a sapping of the vitals of the 
general government. ‘The states who desire it are 
vampires, and, having once “licked” and “lapped”? 
this federal “blood,” will be content with nothing 
else jor their daily food. This is the opinion of gen- 

tlemnen. [tis not inine, and, with such high sane- 

tion to back me, I shail listen to what I consider the 

voice of duty, and shall seek to accoinplish the adop- 
tion of the measure by all fair and honorable par- 
liamentary means. 1 am unwilling to vote for pre- 
emption while gentlemen refuse us distribution. 

With the one I am prepared to vote for the other. 
All Lask is, that they shall go hand in hand, and 
that common justice shall be done to all the states. 

But it is the policy of gentlemen on the other side to 

go on from pie-emption to graduation, and from gra- 

duation to cession, till they consume and monopo- 

lize the public domain for the benefit of a few fa- 

vored states, to the detriment and disparagement of 
all the rest. This is not perfectly fair. If gentle- 

men reduce the price of the land,or give pre-emp- 

tion rights at the minimum price now established, 

let thein do it; but let us have an equitable distribu- 

tion of the proceeds. This is all we demand. I 

have the most entire regard and sympathy for the 
class of pre-emptioners, and I am willing to prove 
it by granting a pre-emption to every one of them 
ior 320 acres of land. This amendment of mine 
is really the poor man’s law. It is as good and 
better than the original bill. It gives twice the 

quantity of land, and it guards his right by sucha 
qualification as will effectually exclude those weal- 

thy speculators who are his competitors. It clothes 

him with a complete exclusive right to the land, and 
it frees him from all fear of competition. It only 
asks that the money, when it has been paid, shall be 
distributed among the states instead of being retain- 
ed in the treasury. Is there any incompatibility, 
any incongruity between these two things? I can 
see none, and [ go for both united, thus forming 
one consistent system both for the disposition of the 
lands and the disposition of the proceeds. 

I have no inclination to protract or widen this de- 
bate, but gentleinen tell us that this money is now 
wanted for general purposes. It is demanded by 
the exhausted state of the treasury. If that is the 
case, let thein postpone the effect of the bill for one 
year. My proposition is open to amendinent; it does 
not profess to go into the detai!s of the subject, it only 
sketches out the great outline. If on the whole it 
shall be thought best to postpone the ettect of the 
bill till the tariff question shall have been adjusted, 
1 will not object, although the legislature of my state 
has instructed me to press the measure now. ‘I'hese 
inodificalions are not inconsistent with the recom- 
;mitment of the bill under the general iustructions 
given, provided the committee shall abide by the ge- 
neral principles there laid down. 

But it is said not only that the money is wanted 
by the government now, but that there will be notime 
when if is not wanted; and, further, that the consti- 
tion does not admit of it being distributed. I hold 
‘that the constitution does admit of it, and that this 
}mode of distributing the proceeds of the public do- 
| main makes the nearest approach now possible to 
‘the inode prescribed in the deeds of cession under. 
‘which we received the Jands. Regarded in its re- 
ference to the statistics of the union, it_comes as 
‘near to the requirements of those deeds as possible; 
‘and as to the constitutional difficulty, there exists 
none which is at all comparable to the objection 
| which was urged against the distribution of the sur- 
| plus in the treasury. Here it is a question of com- 
pact. The mode in which the proceeds of the land 
_are to be applied is expressed in terms in the acts of 
_cession. Itis to goto the benefit of the sfates in 
proportion to,their respective contribution to the 
| general charge and expenditure; that is, as that con- 
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tribution was regulated under the confederation. 
The laws providing for contributions to the public 
expenditure are now entirely different; yet the con- 
tract remains as it was, and in all its force. These 
lands were vested for a particular purpose, and you 
are constituted the trustee; bie are bound to con- 
tinue your management of them as trustee; you 
cannot transfer your trust to another, any more than 
you can delegate any other of your constitutional 
powers. The deeds of cession, and your contract 
under them, are laws and constitution to you on this 
subject. The quéstion is a question of contract; the 
money arising from these lands is but as a drop in 
the federal bucket; butif it was ever so great, and 
ever so important to the necessities of the treasury, 
is that any reason that the states are to be deprived 
of that which is their due? Certainly not. We 
bave ample sources of revenue; the states have given 
them up to us; by laying a just and reasonable tax 
upon articles of luxury we can obtain an ample re- 
venue; and we have no right to forbear imposing 
such a duty in order to withhold from the states 
their due. You cannot, in this way, make a title to 
that which does not belong to you. If there ever 
wasa measure of public policy which commands 
the universal approbation and support of the people, 
it is this. Where can another be pointed out which 
unites so many evidences of the popular favor? And 
are all these to be set aside by the denunciations ofa 
few interested senators here? No. Unless we are de- 
termined to be deaf to the public voice which has 
made itself so audible to all the rest of the world, 
we certainly shall regard the will of the American 
people as imposing too high an obligation on us to be 
nullified by the terms “inonstrous,” “absurd,” or 
“enormity.” As to Pennsylvania, she has not 
merely expressed herself in favor of distribution, but 
has denounced the idea of prospective pre-emption 
also. 

Certainly I ought to be the poor man’s friend; if 
it were only out of sympathy, I ought to feel for 
him, and I do. I wish him to get his land and hold 
it free from all competition and interference of the 
rich. All L ask is, that the minimum price which 
he pays for it may goto the states to whom it belongs. 
Let us give to others their due, and then let us pro- 
_ yide for ourselves if we can. It would be better 
even to have the government without means, and 
have them to put their hand upon the people for its 
wants; the people would be the more apt to attend 
to the manner in which their money is expended. 
We have seen the influence of this silent stream 
constantly and quietly flowing into the treasury. In 
one single year the government received over twen- 
ty millions of dollars from this source alone, and 
this with the other receipts from the customs accu- 
mulated a surplus in the treasury of over forty mil- 
lions of dollars. What has become of it? Have 
we any thing to show for it? What has become of 
so much of it as went into the states? Can you 
show the roads which have been made; the canals 
that have been cut; the rivers and the harbors that 
have been cleared out; the ships of war that have 
been built; the fortifications which have been erect- 
ed? It is true that something bas been done by the 
states, and they can account for every cent they 
have received; but what have you, the general go- 
vernment, to show for all the vast amount of trea- 
sure you have expended? What great public work 
remains as the monument of this administration? 
What have the American people got from you for 
their hundred millions of dollars which you have 
had in your coffers? Your redoubtable scheme of a 
sub-treasury has been condemned by twelve hun- 
dred thousand voters. And for the hundred millions 
and more of the people’s money what have they 
got? Part of this was derived to you from the pub- 
lic domain; you insist on retaining this source of 
income as being the most competent authority to 
manage and toapply it. I look to what + te have 
done with it heretofore, and from the past I am jus- 
tified in inferring the future. The worthy senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. BucHANAN) insists that 
there has been no extravagance in your expenditure, 
and he challenges us to put our finger on a single 
iten to support the charge: he might as well deny 
the Alleghany was a mountain, and challenge us to 
put our finger on a single spot that was a mountain. 
It is a mountain of extravagance. I regret that the 
honorable senator is absent. 

[Mr. BucHANAN (coming from a group of gen- 
tleinen in the rear of the president’s chair). “He is 
liere!”’] 

lam glad to see him in. his place, and I now tell 
hin that Mr. Van Buren has spent in four years a 
hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars. What 
has he done with it? I ask the senator from Penn- 
sylvania what he has done with it? He tells me to 
give him items. Why, twelve hundred thousand 
people—yes, two millions of them—cannot get 
round a table and look into items, and cipher out the 


tnust look at great results—-they look at aggregates 
~—they inquire for totals. Andina do they learn? 
That one hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars 
have been taken out of their pockets and expended 
by this administration. It isa large sum; and what 
are the results? How has it been spent? How 
much of it can they find in roads and canals? How 
much inimproving the course of rivers? removing 
the obstructions in harbors? in constructing military 
roads along our frontier? establishing posts? erecting 
fortifications? in repairiog and building ships? in 
arming our forts and protecting our maritime and 
inland frontier? In a word, how much for purposes 
of peace or war? Out of your one hundred and 
thirty-five millions only seven millions in all! Add 
the two millions appropiiated before, and you have 
applied to all these objects but $9,000,000. Of all 
the rest, what remains. It has left no trace, no 
shadow on the land. Yet this is not extravagance! 
The president isa very great friend of economy; 
yet, with one hundred and thirty-five millions ex- 
pended in a little more than four years, such have 
been the resnits. May I not throw on him the bur- 
den of showing what has been done with such a sum 
of money—especially when we do know that this 
government has been administered for far, far less? 

Twelve years ago an administration was turned 
out of power as extravagant, which expended but 
thirteen millions a year. It was cried down asa 
most prodigal administration. Well, the same eco- 
nomical gentlemen who cried it down took the pub- 
lic purse into their hands, and their rate of expendi- 
ture, instead of thirteen millions, was thirty-one 
millions. And yet, here, the senator says I must 
give him items; ‘the sum looks monstrous, to be 
sure, but put your finger on a single item of extra- 
vagance.”” Well: I have not made much minute cal- 
culation about the particulars, but even a general 
and superficial observation enables me to accept the 
senator’s challenge, and to answer him instantly. I 
‘think there has been some little extravagance in the 
management of the Florida war. What sort of an 
arrangement was if, in point of economy, to resort 
all the way to Missouri for troops to be sent to the 
extrémity of the peninsula of Florida against arem- 
nant of some five or six hundred Indians, while vo- 
lunteers might be had at any time from Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi, all, 
comparatively, close by? Why send off to the re- 
mote region of Clay county, on the Missouri river, 
to bring down horsemen to traverse the swainps of 
Florida? Can there be any thing like a military 
justification of such a movement as that? Or any 
civil? The troops dragged from this immense dis- 
tance had to be taken round by sea—a storm over- 
took them—and we have had to pay for more than 
'300 of their horses which were lost overboard. A 
portion of them had to be marched by land through 
Kentucky, while the residue were sent down a 
water. The honorable senator ought to know 
something about this matter, for he had charge of 
the bills which were introduced for the payment of 
the expense. Was there no extravagance here? 

I will give the honorable senator another instance. 
There was collected somewhere in Tennessee a 
magazine of provisions to the amount of half a mil- 
lion of dollars. Not being wanted for the use of 
the army, they were sold off by an auction held on 
the spot, in the midst of the woods, and the amount 
of sales was not over $50,000—leaving a clear loss 
to the governinent of $450,000. The articles were 
of the most valuable kind, such as coffee, sugar, 
grain, corn, bacon and the prices at which they 
were sacrificed are almost incredible. The senator 
asks me to put my finger on items;I put my finger 
on these two. Economy in military expenditures 
is, I admit, very difficult. The possession of large 
sums of money renders men careless in its expendi- 
ture, and it is almost impracticable to prevent it.— 
But for waste like that Ihave referred to any ad- 
ministration is justly responsible. This administra- 
tion has squandered millions on millions, and what 
have they to show for it? What have we seen late- 
ly? Ithas been revealed in debate in the other 
house that, though congress positively refused to 
raise a new militia army, we were no sooner gone, 
and the president, who seems to have been viewed 
as a sort of residuary legatee of all power in the go. 
vernment, remained here, than, by mere naked ex. | 
ecutive authority, 500 mounted men and 1,200 in- | 
fantry, militia, were immediately raised for the Flo. 
rida service. In regard to these 1,200 militia, an 
entirely new species of tactics was invented. These 
brave troops were ordered to continue “sedulously” 
at home, diligently to pursue their own business, 
and never, on any account, to move more than 
twenty miles from their own habitations! [ Laugh- 
ter]. They were termed—and very justly, [ think 
—the “SEDENTARY militia!” [Roars of laughter]. 








Yes, twenty miles was to be ihe extreme limit of 
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particulars of a long account of expenses; the people | their expeditions. If they happened to be in full 


pursuit of Sam Jones or Tigertail, the mo: 

arrived at that. prescribed Sint they ers ty 

lously” to turn round, and “sedulously” to ret, . 
[laughter]; and then were to be paid for “sedulous. 
ly”? staying at home. [Great merriment]. Yo 
the senator says there was no extravagance, 4 
may say (and that is all he does say) that the .. 
jects on which the money was expended were pro. 
per in themselves. That may be. But can oo 
vagance be shown only in spending money for jy, 
proper objects? Surely not. It is equally majj. 
fested, and most commonly, in private as well as j, 
public life, by unwise and wasteful applications of 
money to objects in themselves fit and proper. And 
that is the extravagance that | complain of here _ 
It was proper enough to buy coffee and sugar and 
bacon and corn for the use of the troops; but was it 
not extravagant to heap up $500,000 worth of these 
supplies, and then to sell them off at auction for legs 
than one-fifth of their actual cost? Corn that wis 
bought at two dollars a bushel was sold for 124 cents 
some for 17, and some for 20’cents. Bacon, wort), 
ten cents a pound in the market, was sold for two o; 
three cents; and the rest in like proportion. Wa; 
this not extravagance, improvidence and gross nis. 
management?—to lose at one stroke half the proyi- 
sions laid up for an army’s campaign? Nor do | 
complain of the actual loss alone. I complain of 
this practice of encouraging jobs; of tempting our 
own officers to become speculators on the public 
want of economy. To set up more than half a jij. 
lion’s worth of valuable public property at auction 
in the midst of the woods, where there were no 
buyers!—what was it but to offer a bait to me, 
whose pay is not so overabundant as to place thiei, 
above temptation? And then to bring down half the 
army from the remotest borders of Missouri, whe 
there were militia in abundance in the states close 
by!—is there no waste of the public money in ma- 
nagement like this? 

1 could give the honorable senator more instances, 
but his challenge has been fully met already. He 
asked for iteins, I have given thesn; he called {oy 
particulars, he has them. 

I ought to apologize for following the senator’s 
high example in departing from the subject imme- 
diately before the senate; but he has challenged me 
to point*out instances of extravagance in the admi- 
nistration of the public finances, and this must be 
iny excuse. I might point the honorable senator to 
the branch mints—mints where no money was 
made, though much was expended in the most ridi- 
culous and wanton manner—but I forbear. I say 
that much of this extravagance is owing to an ai- 
ministration’s having money flowing into their pos- 
session without taxing the people. No vigilance is 
awakened, no suspicion is excited, and they coine 
at last to consider the money in their hands rather 
as theirs than the people’s. Iam for giving the 
money into the people’s own hands. {f am for dis- 
tributing it among the states, and not for leaving it 
here, at the seat of federal power, to be used, per- 
haps, little better under the coming administration. 

But now, to return. There has been another cu- 
rious topic of inquiry suggested by my friend from 
Alabama, as to what the opinions of gen. Harrison 
are or are not on this subject of pre-emption. 1 do 
not think it a very proper subject for our inquiry. 
The gentleman tells us that gen. Harrison is in favor 
of pre-emption. Ishould like to know whether the 
gentleman’s convictions on this subject were as dis- 
tinctly announced before the people of Alabama, 
during the late canvass, as they are nowgiven to us’ 
[A laugh]. I should think, however, that we shall 
best consult the public interest, as well as the dig- 
nity of the senate, by following what we ourselves 
consider proper on any point of public policy, rather 
than by occupying our time on an inquiry what may 
be the opinions of a president elect. It is not in 
order to speak here, in debate, of the opinions of a 
president actually in power; the same course of rea- 
soning ought to render us very cautious to observe a 
like reserve as to the personal sentiments of a pre- 
sident elect. Sofaras lam myself concerned, | ain 
entirely careless what inquities the senator insti- 
tutes on that subject. Butif his researches have 
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shown that gen. Harrison is in favor of pre-emption, 
do not the same proofs show with equal evidence 
that he is in favor of distribution? If he takes gen. 
Harrison as his guide, let him follow him throug! 
out; let him take ny proposition for pre-emption 
united with distribution. Has he not the same ev¥l- 
dence of the opinions of gen. Harrison for the one 
that he has for the other? He has, and, I think evi- 
dence a little more authentic. So far as that nawe 
has any weight in the matter, the weight isin iy 
scale; but [ regret the aid of any such authority; it 
is not a fit subject for our consideration; we shoul 
act like independent men, from our own judgment 
of what is right, 
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In all this argument, our references to the recent 
decisions of the people seem to attract no regard 
from gentlemen on the other side. Whien we ask 
them to pause, because the people have since acted, 
and their newly chosen agents are not yet here, our 
argument is met with something like a sneer, The 
thing 4s said to be iucomprehensible, The senator 
from Missouri cannot understand the late movement; 
he says it is mere mockery to call it an election.— 
Aceording to another organ of the party, it is the 
effect of ignorance and drunkenness. According to 
another, it is the work of foreign bribery. And ac- 
cording to yet another, the whole mystery is ex- 
slained by referring it to the operation of log cabins 
and coon skins! [A laugh]. Yes, without purpose 
or principle, the American people have fallen down 
and worshipped the effigy of a log cabin adorned 
with coon skins. Is this fit language to be held by 
American senators? Gentlemen, I admit, have 
cause for grief—for inward grief; but I should say it 
was not, at least, very politic to sooth their grief by 
sneering at the people. The gentlemen stand very 
high; their authority is no doubt of great weight; 
but to sneer at twelve hundred thousand voters has 
in it something a little ridiculous. They are tco 
many, entirely, to sneer at. Itis going a good way 
to say that they are an ignorant drunken set, and 
that their decision at the ballot-box is all a matter of 
log cabins and coon skins. It is still more serious 
tg say they were bribed by British zold. The whole 
country knows better. Where is the man who has 
not witnessed the late glorious assemblages of the 
people? And who that saw thein gathering by 
thousands and millions from one end of the land to 
the other, can doubt where the expression of the 
public will came frum? It was the deep, self-mov- 
ed, spontanevus movement of an indignant peopie. 
The people, the people, they must bear the brunt of 
the gentleimen’s displeasure. The voice of 1,200,000 
voters is quite sufficient to prove that none of the 
equses which have been assigned are the true ones. 
We are right, it is the judginent of the people on a 
rejected administration; it may have been erroneous; 
the Wes. administration inay have been the very 
purest that ever existed; but it is neither they norl 
that is to be the judge on that subject. Although 
they have spent 135 millions, and have nothing to 
show for it but the receipts—-(the gentleman says 
he has got all the papers before him) [a laugh]— 
yet it may all be very right. Still the people, by 
ihe constitution, have been constituted the rightful 
jadges; they have sat upon the question, and it will 
not suffice to set aside the verdict of such a jury 
and say they were moved by coon skins, stupified 
by the orgies of alog cabin, and, to complete the 
climax of coruption, that a senator was actually 
seen to walk in a procession of the common people! 
Well, I suppose I am called to take my share of the 
burden. I acknowledge to the gentlemen that I 
myself (aud this is, perhaps, the very crime alluded 
to) was one ofa long procession marching as proud- 
ly and as triumphantly as ever men did march to the 
rescue of their country; yes, and feeling myself 
prouder to be one of the people moving in the ma- 
jesty of their might, than ever I felt,even in my 
place upon this floor, And should senators, like 
other folks on a march, suffer the inconvenience of 
a little dust, why, they can bear it. I do not see, 
when the people are thus walking in solemn pro- 
cession to the altars of their country, that senators 
or any other dignitaries are greatly soiled or defil- 
ed, or exhibit any very great stoop of condescen- 
sion, should they happen to get a little of the 
soil of freedom deposited in the form of dust upon 
their fine new coats—ay, or even in their mouths, 
(fora senator told us they were almost choked). 
is ita degradation for a senator to go down among 
the people? Is it going down? Does he degrade 
his senatorial dignity by walking with his fellow 
citizens, cheering and encouraging thein by bis 
presence as they march to the ballot box? Nofin 
iy opinion. The gentleman may Call me a fede- 
ralist, by which, I suppose, he means an aristocrat; 
but my federalistn does not consider it as the least 
reproach to walk with the people. I am one of 
them; and I hold it no degradation to be seen by 
their side. Other gentlemen may hold themselves 
bound by their dignity to eschew such gatherings, 
aud may shrink, like a ball-room exquisite, from 
the contact of a little dust—I cannot feel, or think, 
or act with them. For myself, [ saw none of the 
drunkenness; nothing of the orgies which so re- 
volted the feelings of an honorable senator. I saw 
nothing but coultless gatherings of the people, met, 
ander a cominmon impulse, for a cominon purpose, 
deporting themselves in a manner as orderly as gen- 
‘emen in this senate, and uaderstanding what they 
were about at least as well as we do. 
But all this is said with a view to weaken the 
coming administration. Gentlemen who despise 
the people—yes, those democrats who consider it 





degrading even to walk with them—are beginning 
to destroy the people’s president by prejudice; they 
hold him up to contempt, as a man chosen by bri- 
bery, by drunkenness, and by ignorance, that he 
may be condemned beforehand. ‘hey are musier- 
ing forces for the battle against the people and the 
people’s candidate. I will enter no such ranks. So 
far as my feeble voice and my vote can go, the peo- 
ple’s choice shall be respected; for I believe they 
are capable of understanding and acting for them- 
selves, evenif they are the ignorant, corrupt and 
druken set which their heretofore adorers represent 
them to be. 

[Mr. BucHanan. The gentleman looks toward 
me; did I ever represent them as ignorant or drun- 
ken?] 

Mr. CrirrenpeNn. Never, never. The gentle- 
man will excuse me for looking at him. [A laugh.] 
He never did. ButI say that this is done for the 
sake of opposition to the president who is coming 
into office; it has been determined on before he has 
had an opportunity to perforin one official act. But 
itis in vain. This coon skin humbuggery is all to 
be put aside. The Ides of March—the Ides of 
March are coming; and already this bellowing 
against an untried administration has commenced. 
I desire the people to know it. I wish them to un- 
derstand how the man whom they have elected to 
bear the weight of government is to be received. 
No means of warfare, towever unrelenting or 
fierce, are to be spared Already the sound of bat- 
tle is hurtling in the air. It has been resolved, by 
calumnies and slanders in advance, to undermine, 
and, if possible, to overthrow the new administra- 
tion. Butthe calumnies are so gross that they will 
divert rather than provoke the people. Ido not 
say that all who are opposed to gen. Harrison will 
pursue sucn acourse; but I predict that this will 
be the policy of an active and malignant section of 
the party in opposition. No president ever took 
office amidst such difficulties as the president elect 
will be called toencounter. You leave him acoun- 
try embarrassed; you leave him a _ treasury swept 
out clean, as my friend from Pennsylvania says—— 

[Mr. Bucuanan. No, f did not.] 

What, indeed, have you left unswept? You do, 
indeed, leave him a law authorising the issue of 
treasury notes—the glorious privilege of going in 
debt the moment he comes into office. Will the 
gentleman say that they leave him one dollar— 
one hard dollar of the ‘‘constitutional eurrency?” 
This hard money government—a governinent which 
for twelve years has been proclaiming every thing 
trash but the constitutional currency—after twelve 
years of palmy administration, when now it is 
about to leave the house of the people, what does it 
leave behind? ‘The honorable senator from Penn- 
sylvania could not find any thing left but the privi- 
lege of issuing a promissory note. No; nota dol- 
lar could he put his finger on. The secretary of 
the treasury says he shall not be able to pay up to 
the Ist of March, and therefore he asks for an is 
sue of treasury notes to answer his own purpose. 
President Harrison, then, is left to come into the 
government without one dollar at his command. 
You have spent one hundred and thirty-five mil- 
liens in four years; your treasury does not contain 
a dollar; and you bequeath to your successor no. 
thing but debts. You have sold and administered 
on all the goods and chattles of the government. 
fA laugh.] The debt due you from the Bank of 
tue United States you have trafficed off; you have 
collected all extra income, and spent if, together 
with all the accruing revenue, and you have no- 
thing left. You took the government with fifteen 
millions of surplus revenue inthe treasury; you 
soon ordered the issue of five millions of treasury 
notes; the secretary, to make all sure, took six mil- 
lions. Of the thirty-six millions ordered to be dis- 
tributed among the states you reserved nine wil. 
lions, and from the Bank of the United States you 
got eight millions, making, in all, twenty-three | 
millions of dollars surplus over and above the re-| 
venue; and yet, now our secretary of the treasury | 
comes and preaches us lectures on economy, ani 
thinks the Harrison administration may get along | 
for a year without a dollar to bein with, and with | 
all the debts of the past administration on its shoul- 
ders. He calculates nineteen millions from the | 
customs, when the calculation is for gen. Harison; | 
when for himself, he reduces it for the first quarter) 
to three millions, which would make bis receipts 
for the year but twelve millions. He makes a long’ 
count for Harrison, and calculates he may get along | 
if he will reduce the expenditures. ‘This 1s the so-| 
vereign remedy; he leaves us a vast legacy of eco-| 
nomy; 3e bequeaths us sage lessons, very good, to 
be sure, particularly when accompanied with an) 
empty treasury; and, to complete the inheritance, 
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But I am going toofar away. There is one other 
ground taken by the senator from Alabama, and 
which he seems to grasp at as his last hope. There 
is a day of dreadful retribution coming. A day is 
coming, he hopes, when no democrat will have to 
run the gauntlet of this administration. ‘No demo- 
crat.’” In our political contests terms change and 
shift so much that it is not easy to know what is in- 
tended: but letme inquire of the honorable senator 
what he means by “democrat.” 

{[Mr. Cray was understood to say, in reply, “a 
friend to state rights and republicanisin.”’ 

Mr. Critrenven. Very good. Now I willtell 
the gentleman what I mean by a republican: I un- 
derstand by ita friend to republican government as 
established hy the constitution of the United States: 
aman who is ready to defend all the rights of the 
general government, and state governments, and of 
individuals, which they possess by virtue of the 
constitution. By democracy I mean republican 
government asestablished by the constitution. That 
is constitutional democracy. Who goes for that is 
a democrat. A man may be more, or he may be less, 
but I hold him to be a democrat who acknowledges 
and submits toall that the constitution enjoins; and 
I trust the time is coming when democracy of this 
stamp will have no gauntlets torun. Of that we 
have tiad enough, in all conscience. In this sense, 
I may say, I was born a democrat—I was raised a 
democrat—and I hope to be always faithful to this 
democratic standard. When I hear gentlemen of 
every political stripe partaking something of the 
loco foco, something of the federalist, and distin- 
guished chiefly by devotion to executive power, all 
labelled ‘democrat,” I feel willing that any body 
may take such democracy that likes. ‘*I’il none of 
it.””. But when you come to genuine constitutional 
democracy, I will put my foot as far as he who 
goes furthest. That is my democracy. I inherit 
it; it is mine both by education and practice. ‘The 
gentleman, I believe, did not claim democracy as 
theirs exclusively. There may be some pretext for 
such a claim when those who make it are in a ve) 
decided majority, and under such circumstances, 
though they may take what does not belong to 
them, they are guilty only of trespass under color of 
title; but now—now that the verdict of the people 
has been given, gentlemen would do well to mind 
how they take their neighbor’s names or policy. 
When you call yourselves democrats, consider me 
as Challenging your right to the title, and as claiin- 
ing if, in the name of the people, for their presi- 
dent elect. The name of “democrat”? is the peo- 
ple’s name; it isthe people’s property; they have 
the sovereign right to bestow it; and they have be- 
stowed it on their true friends. In giving the his- 
tory of these times, I should denote you by an alias: 
and call you “federalists alias democrats.’ [A 
langh}. IL bope you will take this as a friendly 
warning that, after the 4th of March next, I shall 
consider it more than a trespass if you take the 
term democrat asyyours. Gentlemen must not take 
away from the people the. name of democrat. If 
ihe people are not democrats, who are? They are 
what vou have boastfully called them, “the demo- 
cracy’’—‘‘the democracy of numbers’’—and this 
democracy of numbers have, in every practicable 
form, consulted upon and demanded the distribu- 
tion Of the proceeds of the public domain. Let us 
heed their voice. Let us follow their instructions. 
It does not seem to me that any of us should be 
dissatisfied with the measure I propose. 1 think 
there is in that measure so much of the nature of 
compromise as might, of itself, render the idea ac- 
ceptable to the people of the United States, whose 
union Is but a compromise upon a large scale. The 
new states are anxious for more settlers; 1 as- 
sure them of my entire and perfect sympathy, and 
I shall ever be ready to go as far to advance their 
policy in this respect as a sense of duty will allow 
ine to go. I think, if this compromise can be made, 
I shall be at liberty, as a trustee, to adopt the whole 
as a wise and well-balanced system for the adminis- 
tration of the public lands. 

Aiterall I have beard, 1 can hardly hope that my 
proposition will be adopted; but I have accomplish- 
ed my whole desire, at this time, by bringing it be- 
fore the peopleof the United States. I desire the 
remotest settler on our frontier to know that though 
he may, as a settler, have thought me his enemy, [ 
am willing to grant him a pre-emption if he will 
only consent toa just distribution of the proceeds 
of the sale. Though my plan is not adopted here, 
my bope is thatit may be extensively kiiown, and 
that it will efiectuaiiy answer any calumiious accu- 
sation of enmity on my part toward the settlers of the 
wilderness. And now let me close with one remark: 
a soleinn conviction of duty, and an unfeigned re- 
gard to the poor and meritorious cultivator of the 
soil, have been the sole motives of my aciion here, 
[DEBATE TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE PRE-EMPTION BILL. iy 
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CHRONICLE. | Corron—Liverpool The sales of the week, ending} | Mr. ‘Wrrxram Lapp, extensively known as a m 
Banxs. An iin nt decision. In.a case recently | the 27th ult. were 15,650 bales; 3,570 Upland at 6; to} warm hearted benevolence, who fora long mites 2 


before the court of commen pleas in Dauphin county 
jadge Parsons decided “the true rule of policy and o 
lain to be:. That when bank notes are current at the 
place in which they are paid, and they are received 
without objection, and paid in good faith, without any 
knowledge that the bank had failed; or where, from 
the facts, it could not be inferred. that it had, although 
at the time, the notes in the place where the bank is 
located, are not current but utterly worthless, still, in 
law, itis a valid payment of a pre-existing debt, and 
when so received, and the debt or judgment satisfied, 
itis a payment, and the original debt is relinquished.” 

fet case has been removed to the supreme court for 
reVision. 


Bankruptcies. By a return of the failures which 
occurred in Paris during the year 1840, i se ears they 
were 826 in number, and amounted to 49,595,000f. say 
$10,000,000. The assets are set down at 32,806,000f. 
but the amount is aa ideal. : 

The total number of bankruptcies in England and 
Wales, gazetted the last year, was 1,425, [and amount- 
ed to $100,000,000] being an excess of 342 over the 
year 1839. 


Boston—wealth—taration—tlie number of persons in 
that city who pay taxes to the amount of $500 and up- 
wards is as follows: 

135 persons paid $500 and upwards. 
41 x 1,000 a 


22 “ 1,500 “ 
10 “s 2,000 > “ 
6 . 2,500 “ 
2 “ 5,000 “ 
1 Me 7,000 “ 


The taxes of John Parker, esq. are $7,011; those of 
Peter C. Brooks, esq. are $5,026, 


Baritisu ouTRAGE. Capt. Wyse, of the Leonidas, ar- 
rived in Baltimore from Rio de Janeiro, states that on 
the 16th of March, in lat. 9 30 S. long. 3547 W. he 
was fired into and brought to by the British sloop-of- 
war Rose; the boat sent on board, the papers demand- 
ed and examined under the plea of supposition that 
she was aslaver. After detaining him for some time, 
she was allowed to proceed. 


British cLotus. The following abstracts from the 
official report to parliament of the export of woollen 
fabrics, mixed with cotton, linen, §c. from Great Britain 
to the U. States, shew a remarkable increase, which 
perhaps some of your readers can explain. 


{In 1838, 136,939 yards. Official value £12,408 
1839, 631,265 ° “ “ 38.377 
1840, 1,108,519 * «“ 88,853 


BUSINESS CONVENTION. We notice that in several of 
the counties of Pennsylvania, meetings are being held 
for the purpose of electing delegates to the convention 
of business men, to convene at Harrisburg on the 25th 
of May next, to promote the agricultural, manutfactur- 
ing, mechanical and mining interests. 


CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 
For governor. 























1341. 1840. 
Elisworth. .Nicoll, Ellsworth Niles. 
Whig. V. B. Whig. V. B. 
Hartford county 5,194 3,558 6,045 4,687 
New Haven 4.337 3203 4,951 4,160 
New London 3.173 2.541 3 569 3,068 
Fairfield 3,449 2,642 4,789 4,000 
Windham 2,342 1,56 2.686 2 3387 
Litehfield 3,919 3,136 4,293 3,843 
Middlesex 1,878 1,902 2,258 2,277 
‘Tolland 1,736 1,370 1,959 1,561 
26,078 20,458 30,555 25,983 
20,458 
Whig maj 5,620 
Do. in April last 4572 
Siz members of congress. 
1841. 1839. 
Joseph Trumbull 1,275 | Mr. Trumbull 1,081 
Wm. W. Boardman 1,116} “* Storrs* 134 
Thos. W. Williams 620 * Williams 90 
Thos. B. Osborne 809 ** Osborne 300 
Truman Smith 818 * Smith 523 
John H. Brockway 912{ “ Brockway 526 
5,550 2,654 
2 654 
Whig gain 2,896 
Legislature. 

Counties. Whig. V. B. Vacancies. 
Hartford 11 12 ll 
New Haven 16 7 5 
New London 15 10 2 
Fairfield 19 6 5 
Litchfield 22 6 9 
Windham 15 2 4 
‘Tolland 12 6 2 
Middlesex 6 8 3 

116 57 41 


Every senator except one, is now whig. 





_ *Resigned in 1840, and hon.Wm. Boardman elected 
in his place. 


133 3,000 Mobile, &c. 62 to 733 5,500 New Orleans, 6} 


to $3. 7 

The sales of the week, ending April 3d, are 18,700 
bales, of which 1,700 of American are placed to specu- 
lation account, and 1,300 of various descriptions for 
export. There was also forwarded into the interior 
unsold last month 1,020 bales. We quote the prices of 
all descriptions 4d. to $d. lower. this week, with a flat 
and heavy market at the decline. 


Deatus. During the last week, in New York, 163, 
of which 29 were of consumption, and 53 under 2 
years of age. 


DreapFut statistics, From the ist of January 
last to the Ist inst. there have been 74 murders and 63 
suicides. Of the suicides, 19 came to sudden death by 
intemperance; 12 by taking laudanum, and other poi- 
sons; 7 by hanging themselves; 7 by cutting their 
throats; § by drowning, and 5 by shooting themselves. 

Of the: murders, 6 were in New York, 6 in Ohio, 4 
in Georgia, 4in New Orleans, 2 in Virginia, 2 in Ver« 
mont, 2 in New Jersey, 2in Kentneky, 1 in Arkansas. 

Of suicide, 32 were in New York, 8 in Pennsylva- 
nia, 7 in Massachusetts, 6 in New Orleans, 2 in Con- 
necticut, 1 in Maine, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in South Caro- 
lina, 1 in Wiskonsan, 1 in Rhode Island, 3 in Virginia. 


Erections. The general election took place in Vir- 
ginia on Thursday last, the 22d inst. Congressmen 
were elected in Rhode Island on the 20th inst. 


Fisueries... Shad in the Potomac are abundant. 
Superior quality are selling at Georgetown at $4 50a 
hundred. At N. York they bring $35 a hundred. 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Sailed from Oahu, 
Nov. 16, U. S. brig Porpoise, capt. Riggold, comman- 
der; Dec. 2, ship Peacock, Wm. L. Hudson, comman- 
der; and schooner Flying Fish, S. Knox; 3d, ship Vin- 
cinnes, C. Wilkes, commander,—all on a cruise. 


Fiour. Prices remain with hardly a variation as 
last quoted. 

New Orleans, April 14. There have been 4,000 bar- 
rels of flour sold at $4 30, cash. The stock in port is 
now fully 25,000 barrels, of which 11,000 are in transitu. 
For Rio de Janeiro there are, of this amount, 7,000, 
and for St. Thomas and a market, 2,000. 


Fort Wasnineton. Welearn from the Alexandria 
Gazette, that under the appropriations for Fort Wash- 
ington, passed by congress at its last session, the re- 
fitting o that fortification has commenced. 


RicuarD Hoventon, the talented and indefatigable 
editor of the Boston Atlas is no more! The Mercan- 
tile Journal says: “Mr. Haughton, in the Atlas of this 


Europe, in the Acadia; and at about 12 o’clock, while 
making arrangements for his departure, and apparent- 
ly in the possesvion of as much health as he had en- 
joyed for soine months past, he was suddenly attacked 
with illness, probaly apoplexy, and immediately expired. 
Mr. Houghton was well known asan able editor. 
In industry and enterprise he has seldom been equal- 
led—his political knowledge was very extensive, and 
under his direction, the Atlas has exercised a great in- 
fluence in matters connected with our state and na- 
tional governments for several years. Perhaps no pa- 
per in the union has furnished more important aid in 
bringing about the late great political revolution, which 
resulted in the election of William Henry Harrison. 
Mr. Haughton had many warmly attached personal 
as well as political friends, for he possessed many 
qualities honorable to human nature—and his sudden 
and premature death, he being only about forty-five 
years old, will carry sorrow to many a manly bosom. 


Ick. An English paper mentions that one of the 
American ships at Calcutta, recently landed 400 tons 
ice, which sold at the wholesale rate of one penny per 
pound, neating a profit, exclusive of port duties, of up- 
wards of £3,700 sterling. 








New York. City election returns. Mayorality— 
Apri, _ 1841. 1840. 
Wards. Morris. Phoenix. Scat. Varian, Pheniz. 

1 426 950 7 530 1,062 
2 317 675 3 402 894 
3 512 1281 = 8 583 —s-:1,378 
4 1,080 1.024 1,181 1.038 
5 1,053 1,270 9 1,169 1,350 
6 1,076 1,719 1,191 769 
7 1475 1,561 9 11853 1,714 
8 1,797 1.751 2.145 ‘1,908 
9 1,735 1256 6 1992 1.495 
10 1,487 1,268 ll 1,614 1,326 
ll 1,417 594 1,548 667 
12 504 376 2 706 270 
13 1,319 1,003 10 1,502 1,084 
14 1,226 948 1 407 1,058 
15 609 1420 6 681 1,530 
16 1,283 957 2 41,415 938 
17 1,257 1,153 1,322 1,213 
Total, 18,543 18,103 73 21,241 19,624 


Morris’ majority, 437. _ Varian’s majority, 1,617. 
Whig gain from last year, 1,180. 

Albany. ‘Tunis Van Vechten, whig. is elected mayor 
by a majority of eight votes. Last year the whig mayor 
had 368 majority. The aggregate vote is larger than it 
was last spring, but the whig vote was 27 less. 

Six out of the ten wards have elected whig council- 





men. i 


morning, announced -his intention of proceeding to{ 





years has devoted his time, his property, his talents ;, 
the dissemination of the principles of peace, died jy 
Portsmouth, on Friday evening last. 


“Norru send. The account of the fire which took 
place was exaggerated. The main building of the 
mansion and nearly all the furniture was saved—maj). 
ly. by the exertions of the Irish laborers from the vicinity, 


Nationay institution. We understand that Dy. 
Owen has lately forwarded to Washington the collec. 
tion of specimens of rocks and minerals which he 
made during his geological survey of Iowa and Wij. 
konsan; also a selection made by him of European 
minerals from the collection of the late William Ma. 
clure, esq. Both collections are destined for the Na. 
tional institute, lately formed at the seat of government. 

Dr. Owen, we learn, is now engaged in making a 
collection of specimens along the Ohio, from the states 
of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. From this collection 
a complete suite of geological specimens, illustrative of 
the formations along the Ohio river, will be forwarded 
to the National institution. [Louisiana Adv. 


Om. The U. S. Gazette says: “It will astonish 
many not conversant with the business, to learn that 
the oil necessary to work the engines.on the Columbia 
rail road, seventy-one miles in length, cost last year 
sixteen thousand six hundred and thirty-one dollars 
and ninety cents. A good large whale ship, well 
manned, and in the best luck, would scarcely supply 
the demands of the rail road. — 


For tHe Rocky mountains. The steamer Trapper, 
belonging to the American fur company, left St. Louis 
on the 7th inst. for the Yellow Stone river. On board 
were a large number of hunters, all of whom appeared 
in the highest spirits, and the deck was strewed with 
their paraphernalia. She will be absent about four 
months. 


Snow storms. In the vicinity of Hartford, beginning 
25th of October, 1840, to the first of March, 1541, we 
have had 17, average about 43 inches deep. Aggregate 
on level about six feet six inches. In all to 20th March 
17, aggregate 8 feet. - 


Steamer. The Acadia left Boston for Halifax and 
Liverpool, on the 16th, with 85 passengers, 7,500 letters 
and 7 large bags of newspapers. Capt. Miller was so 
much indisposed as to be unable to go out in her, and 
Mr. Scott has command. 


STEAM FRIGATES. On Monday an experimental trip 
was made with the steam frigates which have been built 
at New York for the Spanish government. ‘The result 
of the trial was in all respects gratifying. There are 2 
of them, named the Lion and Kagle—each of 670 tons— 
breadth of beam 30 feet 8 inches, do. over all 49 feet six 
inches—length on deck 154 feet, length over all 170 feet. 
Each vessel can carry fuel for 20 days’ consumption,and 
of course, can easily make voyages across the Atlantic. 
They have round sterns and are pierced for twelve car- 
ronades, besides being arranged to carry, each, one of 
the Paixhan gunsin the stern. Their figure heads 
correspond to their names. [Sun. 


Carr. Josian Srureis, of the revenue cutter Hamil: 
ton, stationed in Boston harbor, has been presented by 
the American Life Boat company, in that city, with a 
splendid gig, built on a new model, in consideration of 
ne ering saved the lives of eleven lads in the summer 
of . 


Sucar. By a document concerning the cultivation 
of sugar, transmitied by the legislature of Louisiana to 
congress, it appears there are 525 sugar estates in thiat 
state, employing 40,000 hands and 10,000 horses, and 
thst the average crop is equal to 70,000 hogsheads of 
1,000 lbs. or 70,000,000 Ibs. sugar and 350,000 gallons 
molasses; the average value of sugar is six cents per 
pound, and molasses 20 cents per gallon. 


Town aFrarR. The inhabitants of a town in Con- 
necticut, itis said, have voted that, whereas the selling 
of rum is profitable to the seller and unprofitable to the 
town, the town willtake the business into their own 
hands. ‘They accordingly appointed a man to sell spi- 
rits for them, voted hima salary, ordered the select 
men to furnish the rum, and directed the agent to re- 
gister every man who bought the rum, and the quantity 
bought. 


TREASURY NoTES. Treasury department, April 3, 
1841. Amount of treasury notes issued under the pro- 
visions of the acts of congress of the 12th October, 1837, 
the 21st of May, 1838, and the 2d of March, 1839, 
$19,567,086 22 

19'376,358 93 


190,727 29 


Amount redeemed of those issues 





Leaving outstanding 
Issued under the act of 
3lst March 1840, 
R.deemed of that issue 
about 


7,114,251 31. 


2,316,915 78 
4,797,335 53 











Outstanding of the above issues, 
Issued under the act of 
15th February, 1841, 
Redeemed of that issue 


4,988,062 82 


1,327,874 95 
14,612 90 , 
1,313,262 05 
Aggregate outstending Ist instant 6,301,324 87 
T. EWING, secretary of the treasury. 
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